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ABSTRACT ' " ^ 

A project was' conduct ed during- 197^^-76 to help meet 
the career awareness, orientation, .and e^plora'tion' needs of Nativa 
American , youth in' grades 7,-*8, and 9. Activities included "gath€rring 
information on Native American 6areer, education needs and surveying 
existin<9 career education materials. Based on that information,, 
twe-lve- instructional .units were designed and developed. Pilot testing 
t6ok pl^ce in .urban, semi-rural^ and rural s.ettdngs in "Cilifotfnia, 
Nevada^' Arizona, and South Dakotaj a , third-party evaluation was 
conducted* Findings and recommendations include the following: (1-) 
Native American tribes,^ pare^ts^ and students concerned perceive a 
need for career education; (2) materials written for Indian juniof 
high school studeir&fafShouli allow for. poor langu^ige skills and should 
Ij'e relevant to-studenVs' cultural bacjcgrdund; '(3) the program tends > 
to improve student ab^^^ty in working with groups; {^) involvement in 
■the program^ can giv^ s^dents an "appreci/ation^ of tHeir own cultiyre, 
raotiYfTt e* participa-tio.n ih c],ass activities,- and broaden uncler standing 
of careers;' (S) for optimal, effectiveness^ 'units should be* iirtegrated 
into th.e junior high school curriculum for its full,three years; (6) 
the development of a' training progra/m for teacher^ aad others 
'involved in .the program is stronglVrecosmended; aad (7) • development 
of similar units for students , In eleientary and senior high schools 
is recommended. (Appendixes contai.n f)roject materials and analyses of 
pre-pbsttest scpres. The twelve instructional units are ^ach 
available. separately.) (TAf . 
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TMs report desqribes the Native American Career J^ucati-on project. Ihis 
project 'was^ conducted during -1974-1976 at. the .Far Wtest Lalx)ratary for Educa- 
tional Research and Cfevelopnent in San Francisco and vas si^^rted by a grant 
from the Office of Career Education. The project's pvirpose was to help meet 
the career awarene^^s, orientation, .and exploration needs of Native America^ , 
youth in grades 7.8, and 9. « . . - ' 

Ihe project began by gathering information on Native" Alter ican career education 
■ needs and surveying existing career educaticSn mater.ials. On the basis. of this" 
information, an instructi&ial prc5gram was designed and develof^. Formative ' 
evaluation measures for this program were planned "and test arrangenents 
negotiated, and pilot testing took place in urban, semi-niral, and rural 
settingsvin California, Nevada, Arizona, yknd South' Dakota. An external 
evaluation of the program was also con^u&ted.by the National Indian Training 
. and"_ Research Center in Tarpe, Arizona^ . -Program materials were revised on the 
basis of evaluation, findings.*" Hp. nature and progress. of the program ar4J±ie 
project' v*iich prpduced it are presented in this report. ' . a • T^"^^ .. 

Project staEf :included both' Indians and non-Indians, and developtent of ' 
materials ^^as guided by an Advisory Gcmnittee of Indian edueators and a mixed •- • . 
Technical Advisory Panel. 

Products of the Native American Career Education project iJ|clude: 

• the St^te of the "Art Study ; • ' ' ' ^ 

♦ Native, American Career Education, .A Curriciilum Guide ; 

^ • twelve in$tructicnal unit^ vMch include teacher and student materials ' 
and a t^st; &nd ■ 

- • the Final Report. . ' '* ' 

Hie instri^ctiAnal program is divided. into three levels.' The Awareness level ' , 
covers' basic socio-econonic' and 'cultural ^x»rcepts relevant to careers. The 
r.w'&f^ Oriehtatiai units each^ addregs' a'^single carter area. . Units at the 
, llxplogaticn i-evel l3rQviae"skllls and knowledge students. 'need td find out about 
careers that interest them. ■ ' 

•In gdditi'^ to- conveying career information "and developnent skills, iiie 
prpgram is intended to pronote positiye self-concept among Indian youth", "Its ' t 
instructional approach is based on Nata^e American educational methods > and 
the materials feature a heavy oiphasis oh Indian cultural elenents and rol?-' 
models. .Reccrmended activities include smallWoip projects^ re^ings and ' ■ " . 
■ wr:itteh exer<;ises, rol^playing, dnd use of cchrtunity resources. The ' ^ ' 
matSsLa^ are designed for- inpleraentation as a (separate ciourse'or fusion with ' 



th^ regular junica: high school aorriculum^- .They can be used in urban, rural, 
or semi-rural settings^ and ih a variety of geo^aE*iical and cultural areas... 

Findings and reqcmnendations einerge- fron ,this project include the 

following: . s f * . * 

f: Native American triies, parents, and students coneemed perceive 
a need for 'career education; 

• the program addresses a curriculum area which Jias not been previously 
»i ^ covered? * . * ^ 

■ •'inaterials written for Indian Junior hi^ school students should allc^ 
for poor language^ skills/ and^they 'shguld be relevant to ^dents' 
culti^al backgrotind; * - ^ « \^^^ ^ 

• many students have little experience in working in groips and'< need help 
to do so effectively, howevet 'Bie program tdids to iirprove t±ieir 
abilities in this area; • ' ' 

. • involvenient in this program can give students a new appreciation of 
^ ^ their cwn culture, notivate thpm to participate in class activities, 
and broaden their understanding of careers; 

^ f orma]|||field' testing of * the revised . materials " would be^ ^esirable ; 

• this program ^ be very successful with teacfiers vfto are synpathetic 
to jts goals and instructional approac^i, however many - teachers feel 
hesitant about trying it without training; ' . ^ - 

i ' - ■ * • <. ' ^ ^ - ' 

for optimal ^ffectiv^ss,. units should-be integrated into the junia^ 
high sqjjool ourri^ulm over its ftill three years; 

• • the development of a training program for 'teachers and others to be - 
involved in the progr^, therefore, is strongly reconrendedv- and- 



' • this program seans to be very attractive to schools seeking career 

education materials for Indian students-^eveloppient of similar uip.ts ' 
, for students in elementary and senior- high schcxols is recoitneniied. 

Career, fediication can ijicrease the relevance of iJie regular scltool curriculum ' 
and provide students with the background to make meaningful career choices. 
It- is especially inportant for Nati.y^' American stu<3Ats to have this background, 
since in the pai?t Indian econoriic^development has been -.stunted,' anda Indians' 
pareer choice cirajmscrdJoed.^' Although this project was corpleted In .1976, we " 
hope that the program and this project reporfc.will be considered as a substan- 
beginning ,° and 'that the above reconmendations for extension and -expansion 
of this work will 15e iiiplemented in the ^iear futura* > . ' l^v 



• • . . - ^ 
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It has been, well established through 'Congressipnal action thai: Career . 
Education is a necessary tool for preparing young individuals for" career 
selbction throughout America*- ft can, further be stated that if educational 
programs have prpblems in adequately preparing .students^^for career select iian 
in the dcndnant^'American society, these problems will be magnified in Native 
-Americ^v^mnrunities, There appear to. be many Career Education programs, 
^-m^erials for middle American citizens, and through the for^ig^t of 
^ tfie U. S, Office of. Education .and Far West .Laboratory,' several yeaffs ago 
development of Career Education materials with input from Native American 
communities, educators, and students, was begun, resulting in the "Native* 
Am^ican Career Education I^ogrdm," ' : ' ^ , 

Through constant Indian feedback and input into the development of these ^' 
units through the Native American Advisory Committee, these materials 
' have been able to deal with 'two basic areas: 

1?* Learning and reinforcement of the contributions of traditional 
Native Ameripan cultures and cheers, " ' . 

2, liiderstandUfg of the inq^ortance of the traditional eduftational 
process .and expansion, of the scope and selection of careers 
available to studOTts, ' - . - • 



We gnticipate that NativeCAmerican students \ Aio use these materi^s will 
select careers at earlier ages and grades and pursue types of careers that* ' 
will be beneficial and fulfilling to students and to their Native American 
communities, ' ^ ^ * ' ' - « 

It is hoped that the future of career education will include the training 
of personnel to* adequately* teach carepr education, in Native American ' 
communities- It is further the wish pf'the Advisory Cammitteel4:hat schools' 
educating Ijlative, American students will utilize these units, which\have 
l?een thoughtfully and carefully designed, field tested, gnd revised, to ^ 
the full benefit of students. ^ ' ' '* , 

^ The Indian Education Advisoiy Committee: 
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• ' * CHAETO I NEEDS AND ^C3QALS ' • • ' • . 

Ca reer E ducatibn for Indiari s--A Need Whose Time Has Cone 
— * • — ^1 

In the. long histoiy of legal interaction between, tl^e Ul S. Govemirfeht 
and Indian tribes ,^the Indians have consistently requested that education 
for their -children l^e pakt of ithe. recprrpense for loss of their land. What 
they have asked for has nqt 'been education \>Mdi will turn their cidldren 
into vMte nen, but educati^ vdiidi will give them th^^ools to survive in 
the vAiite man's world. ^ Ihel^vemitent's attenpts*'bo meet that need have 
'met^vith limited' succesfe.' - ' ^ , ' ; r 

.'Throu^iout the. latter ^paj;t of the nineteenth century and the first h^-f 
' of this oije, Indian education in the boarding schools to v*iich most Indian 
' students vA]o attended sdiool were sent J^as* . . ' ' . * ' * * 

• ..characterized by harsh discipiinev irdlitary drill/ use^bf cast-off , 
toy clothing self-si^^port frora farm and herd, rural vocational 
training unrelated to enoploymsn£ on thle, reservations or in the cities , 
and purposeful separation of 'the children from home and family. 1 

. , Ihis is not su^cxS'ing, since the stated go^ of these schools iwas to 
"..4 provide the needed development and s\:{yply Che lacks ceased by a faulty 
•environment. . .The task is changing a way of living."^- 

However the product of this ^proach to Indian education were jnten and 
wanfenl^bo were preij^^ced neither for^life on the reser\^tiorxs or off of it. ' 
Those fevT who aid: succeed in acculutrating did so by daiying' their,^ InSian ' 
heritage, and suffered the consequent psychological stres^, . jj 
Only inj recent years has. the ddnmiaht cultiire cone to recognize |he " 
strength and value of that h^rife^ge, and only recently have those :ffisponsible 
for tie education o'f Indians ^been willing, to ask Ind^^an tribes ajfid-ooimtunities 
vrflat they believe Indian education shoiold be. n . 

/The consensus seenis. to be. that there. are two jnain problems with curricula 
available for use by Indian students. The^^irst is that th^y jlack cultural'' 
relevance.' Hie second could be called a lack of socio-eoonomxc' relevance — e.g. 



AS McKiiiley/Bayne, and. Niimicht pointed out in- their classic study 
Whb Should Cbntrol' Indiai Education ?/ . . ~ , « 

■ ^-^-x • • ■- ■ ; . • . 

BTe Anerican Indian ^Id diff^ fron'his ^itfe oo&nterpart ia inany 
wgiys Qther than skin dolor. Cultural differences are' ijore oonplex, 
. . ntDre. difficult to mderstand, afid/far more difficult to deal witlr than 
physical, differences. Yet educators and administratars on reserrvations 
must 'Have an xinderstanding'of thfese cultural differences and their * 
origins in,6jDder'to develop dt^^^^priate educational programs,^ 

This^is also true, 'of 'course,, in city sfiiools v/ith Indian. students, - ^ 
^ Ibe Indian studfent^ is^undeirstand^^ly'njnwitling or unable to learn from 

iraterials v^ch j3eny his existence or vrarth^ 'Too often , .he is caught between 

two cultures and is unable to\profit^ from a curricul^um designed for non- ~ . 

Indiai\ cnildren. As "a 'result he cmcludes that he is at fault, or begins 

tc^coept the stereotypes of th6 nm^Ixidian majority. 

' ^ The socio-economic needs of Indian .camiunities can perhaps be best 

described b^ quoting, the policy statement prepared by the projet±'s Indian 

advisory odmnittee: 

• /•the needs of the Nativ^.Afnerican comnunities differ greatly from 
• -the -greater American society/ language* and cultural beliefs • . ^ 

Qovemmental systems are /separate apid different '^^rom surrpunding ^ 
states and the non-Indian oamnoajnitj^^" "Conditions on Indian ooHitiunities 
and reservations "mght^b^^ be id^tified as conparable to* conditions 
'in many, undertteveloped TOuntrijss . These cguntries, as do Indian 
ocrrimunities, have many/pcnirion problems, such as high illiteracy/ ^ 
.health prc±)l6ms VN^hi/ii ,Kesa^ in shopt iife spans, high un^ployment, , 
, and lack of - 'economic develc^xnent tq svpport the livelihood of the 
* people. In these countries, .as in, Indian, conmunities , the problem 
is not due to a lack/of natural resources, but a lack of meaningful" 
de,v^PFni^t''bf human, resources in order to begiji the -process of* eoojicipic 
^"^d^i^^c^XTient^ ^Wany Tribal gro\$)s have realized the^ need to develop 
Idhg-range econcmq' plans that will lead toward self;rdetermination and 
indep^d^oe, ^but, there is now a need to deyelcp their human resources 
, that will make the eocnomic plans fo the ^Tribal groip a reality/ With 
■ this^ ih mind *there .is a need to identify the various professions, 
skills, and trades that, will* be needed to fulfill the long-range ^ . ^ 
'economic plans of the IbdLb;al groips or to' accomrtDdate the econoamc ' 
trends of Indian communities^ 4 * . . ^ . . . ' . 



3 McKinley, Nimnicht, Bayne,. cp. cit • , p^ 10.. 

Indian Education Advisory Carioittee, Decerrber 11, 1974 • 



In recent years, Indian^ cxarnmiti^s have taken 'an increasingly active 
' role in the educaticai of -their children, Indian sdiool'^boards are being * 
^ elected. Tribal govemnents.and .virban Indian g^ters have established 
educational programs and developed bicultural (and sceiBtinBS bi-lingual) 
^curripula designed po ireet^ their childrei^s' needs. But v^dtle this ^ 
develcptient has addresfeed such areas as tribal culturre and rea^g, there 
tias tjeen little develc^xtent in an area identified as being of overwiieliidng 
'inportanoe by both Indian parents and students — career edudation/ ^ 
^ . The. Navajo tribe has 'recently; oonpleted a needs assessirent of.. its* • .• ' 
people in VN*iidi" preparation for jobs was identified as a primary goa3). 
Similar studies hdVe been ocarducted by other triies, * The sdiools are trying 
to respond, tp^.thxsvneed by^ starting ca2:eer education 'pr^>grams; but they are 
often hampere^ by lack of materials ^ or ^ more specifically, by lack /of 
materials \^dlich will be meaningful 'to -their students/ Since this project ' 
began,^ we have received nunerous letters from such sqlioo^s h?egging for ' 
materials • " • * . *' ' * 

. This, conoein - is shared by the^ students .themselves, Iit*«a*grOip of essays 
about future plans ^' Indian students indicated that good j(±)S were" one "of 
' their primary gDals. A study by H, Thonpson showed' that American Indian 

adolesbents were twice as oonoemed a^ other adolesoants about learning v^at 

V 6 * • " 

jobs are available and hew to get them. A stu^Jy on the T^ache reservation^ 

indicated that childreh are deeply disturbed by the conflict between their , 

desire to find a good job. and their desire to stdy on thejrfeservati@n, where 

jobs are scarce; . \ * • 



"Er E, Hoyt,. "An approach^ tp t±ie -Mind 'df. the Young Indian," Journal .of • 
American Indian Edupation , Janua^, 1961. ' 

6 ♦ • " \ 

H, Itoipson^.et al,« Educaticyi for Cross-Cultural Enrichment, Lawrence,; * It 
Kansas: Haskell Institute, 1964, ; ^~ . ' n 

^ lCcV Bemardcrii, "Apache WentsaiM Their Vocational Choice," Journal^ of 
" lean Indian EducaHcai, August, 1968, * ' ~ 
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The State of the Art study per$ontEd as a part of this project (see ' 
Section IV) has' ocaifirmed that the nurrber of career education pix^grons or 
itkterials. specifically designed for Aiter^ijan Indians is' small/ Of those 
•that ejcist, sane, r^v^h as the oies at,* Haskell Indian Junior College'^ 
Southwest Irj^ian Polytedinic Institute, are aiited.' at post-seccndary or . « 
adult students. Others^ sucii as .the Hbplife^th Care^ Program, ^oere 
-developed for one Specific tribe, dr present "specific, career areas, $ucii as 
the Navajo Ebrest Industries and Vfogds Operations Slide-tap^ cjevelpped -Ky 
the Apadie-Navajo Career EducatioA Ifesour^es. Cent&r. ^ Little guidance on 
hew to integrate . career eaucaticn materials (v*iether written for Indians- ' 
not) into an Indian scjhool is^ available. . * • 

cLviously there is a 'need for Careea: Education nateriais ^t all - . » • " 
educational levels, but if there is orfe level at.^vMchat is mote lacking 
thaij the others, it** is the Junior High School, 'At this age, studertts^atre^ 
beginning to imagine tliemselves in,^ult roles, biit have not Y^t decided 
on a career goal (or gtven \p hope of achieving one) , Iheir need is not ^^^^ 
for trauimg in specific career areas, but for "uncierstai^ing of 'the nature^ 
and inplications ^of careers, the context within which^ qareers^exist/^ tjleir. 
relationship to each other, and for skills vijiich they can use to e^lore J ^ 
dareers for themselves*^.' '"^ ^ ' * 



A 



Goals and Ob:jeatives df Native Anerican Career Education ^ 




, In respdnse to the needs descxibed in the preceding section, the IJa:tive 
Aneri'can Career Educ^^ori project was funded to 'desigii,^ d^lop, ^d ^tes.t .a 
"program of study for J^meriogri Indian* youthr grades 7 .tq 9, * that vjoxjld * * 
integrate tferaditional ac^banac^tsarriculum witlj •^career awaren6^S/*e5qploration 

• and, onent^tioh*. Native American stydentis were to be intr^c^ged to a broad 
^ spectrum of qccu^tional^ c^^Joartuniiaes vMch vould help them to* develop ' 

.(1) incareased self-awareness', (2) an awareness of the world o't work »and > 
■f^ careers, and 13) the knc^ledge to maka rational choices ^mong careers based' 
individual inteifest^ With such awareness" and c^abilit^,' it was' felt 
that Indian ^students would-be able to plan their own further educational 
^programs and career e^lorations. * , ^ , - ' 

' On the basis of ' thi3 mandate, ► specific J^rograii objecti-^fes -were 
developed; ir\ .the areas of 'awar^ess, orientati^, and expiration in the content' 
I danainsce knowledge and mastery of self, social developnent, occupational 
\^^id econcniic development, and vocational d^velojxnent. These objectives are ; 
displayed in the' Curriculum in Appendix A of this reporh ^ . , . 

, The areas of Awareness, Qrientat;iicai,' *and Exploration constitute the first 
three phases of career ^fevelopment; ^They^ also reflect the basic structure 
of our program, vihidi i^^jfliodes xmits in each of the three, are^. Develcprent ^ 
, ' -in these areas ^i^ normally foUowed-by Ca^er- Preparation,, in v*iich the 

learner^ trains, for the career he of she has learned how to choose intelligently . 

Ihe/ goals of the Awareness part^ of the curriculum, corresponding to the , h ' 
first * stage of 6areer deveibpment, are to ^^^tte. ia£ormati<:ji and e:?5eriences ,\ 

* by .which tJ>^' lear^^ ' ' . • ^ 

1. beooma.ftbre' self -aware; ^ ' ^ . 

2. hecbnb more* (and more positively) aware^of his or her owix ^culture; 
3i.' beoome more sociallyx aware;' 

4. • becone more aware of the. world of woric-and Its e'oonanic ' 

' ' ' ' ' iitpli'caticsis; arfi, - - . • \ • ^ ^ 

5. (tevelop'VAiolesctie- fttitvades .toward wbtk'y. 4p . - — 
appreciation- for those v^o dolitr * 
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Hie goals of the orientfatioa part of the oirriculum are to build \jpon 
the d^velopitient of asvareness axA provide information and e^^perienoes. by • 
' which the learner ^»ill: . . ' - ' 

1. ^gain an understanding of himself/herself ai>d his/her relationship 
.to pareer roles; ^ • ' * - 
•2. understahd the valife of a cultiare to socie-gy arid to the individuals 
. involved in it; ^ ^ - , - ' • 

* 3. ^ understand the ihdividudl * s responsibility toward othfers and toward 

society; i.^ » *K . , - 

" 4. fceooitie familiar vd,th occipatiaial Gaassificatiins and clusters, ' 
labor market conditions; and educational and training requireiiBnt^; 
and; ' . " ^ • . 4. . , ^ 

5. . understand* the. eGonqrac^irrplications of various career paths. 

Ihe goals of the Exploration part pf J^e curxiculim, correspcnding • to 

the third stage of carter developsnent, are to lead ^ipe learner directly 

» > " /' . * 

into the v^rld of careers and provide infornation and e:¥)efienoes>by ^$Mdi * 

.he or she will.- .v- " ? ^ . - ' . 

* * * . ~ - \ ' ' * 

' 1.^ us^- infornation "^^^bout self in career path plapnir^g and in ^ 

^ assessing career- relevance and career satisfaction^ ' ' _ ^ 

_ #2. e:?Jlore his qr her place and ^future in ths' caltural cqiitmiiy; 

.3. 'develop social oonpetgnce in cooperating with others vMlfe r. 

accoirpiishing tasks; * 

4. e:5>lore selected cccapa , 

* in^occtpational planning apd decision-maliLng skills j^d^ ^ * 

- 5. gain oDitpetence as a oonsuriBr and in handling, eoonondc affairs^. 

A peric^^ of career preparation ^ \*i<± was not addressed, by this prtSject, 

nontally follows -the exploration stage In this pferiod the indi,viduaL\ 

should aoguire occipational skills and the knowledge needed' to enter a 

selectedr?£ield or career. . • r- . . 

The fi-gure presents on the next page '^The Spiral Conoept of Career 

Education/* shews hew, as the 'learner jnoves from career' awareness' 'throu^' 

orientation and exploration, he/^ beoonnes more, kito^ledgeable and oonopetent 

* 1i» 

in dealing with self, qthers, and the world of careers.! 



.y' CHAPTER II PEDOEcr msjxm ' ■ / 

, / Svntinary of Major Events • . - ' ■ / . ' * 

• ' . ' . * * 

1st' Qiiarter : JixLy - ^S^teirber a 1974 * 

. \ ' * > ■ . . ' ' 

\ . State 'of the Art Stvdy catmenoed 

* Project Ccn$ortium ccnstitvtted '(J\aly 22) . ' . 

^fe^bers ncjninated -for Indian^ Educaticn Aivisoq^ '(iarrinittee (lE^) ^ 

Ifedmical Advisory Ccmnittee (TAP) inembers chosen., received and- 
respcrtded to ptoject information' and v?6ridLng papers 

/ j^Identificatdcn of potential field te3t sites begun" 

PrelajTiinary^ version of Career goal mdtrix developed aiia Sent to 'TAP 
for review * ^ ^ ; ^ . . • *^ * 

2nd QiJarter; October - Dfecegipef, 1974 \ > 

^ ~ ~ ' . . , ; • ■ •• ' -■ 

First draffe^of State of the Art St\ldy coipleted 

r.^,/ ^ ^ -lEAC coninittfee.inQnnbers'd^ first meeting^ (♦Noveirbef 25-26)' in 
5"^* conjunction ^with meeting of^-TAP - ^ ^ 

Pilot test arrang^nents made at 6 potential sites 

y ' ^ Prelimijiary curriculon design ocnpleted , , ^ 

3rd Quartfer; January - March/ 1975 ' .\ is. ] 

CurrioiLum design and developments specifications for ijistrudtional ^ 
units- GCnpleted ^ 

Preliminary fprm offirst unit 'canpleted, ^veloiitent of three, hi, 
progress J' * , - ^ . 

Develognent of emLuaticn^d^istniiients begun , ^ • ' . " 

>^ state of the Art Stu^ conpleted,. sent to lEMl TAP 'for 'r§vxev/ 



^ RFP for Thfie ^arty Evaluator developed and sent to thr^ ^^^-3^ 

American educational- agenaies * ' • ♦ '^^^^^^^^^m^;^. 

lE^C .neetiiig (January SO-21) , ^ . 

Coppleted.unit sent to lEPC for levie?^ . \ 

''*'-' ■• • • 

Project Coordinator visited potential field test sites 

Develcper' attended Career Educatioj in PH^ix and visited field test 
^ite ■ • 



<? 



4th Quarter: ' April^ - ^June^ 1975 

• • • ■ ^ 

Curriculum design reviewed by lEAC & TAP aid revised ■ 



Four units oorpleted, four more in progress, specif igations* for 
last four revised ' ^ 

^ Pilot test arr^gaivents for Fall 'semester begun 

7^ lEAC siabcotirdttee iret with Ptoject - Director and advised seleceion* 
of " Third Party Bvalyator, ccntratt negotiated with National^ Indian 
^Training and Research Center, (NITRC) . ' 



r 



,.TAP ^feeting: . ^May .28-29) reviewed curriculum design aM units-' 



* ^ 



i: 



5l±L^Quaj±er; July - Septenjjer, 1975 

' • Six units ^corpleted, four revised en hasis of review, three being* 
edited, tliree in progress ^ * ' . . 

*-f , Pilot test arrang^jvents corpleted for Oakland, Phoenix* Indian- High 
■ * ^.School (PIHS) , Ganado, Wiiida^ Rock, and MdDermitt • • „ 

. peveloprrient of evaluation instruments oortpleted 

Teadier Training Wbricshop held at IWL (August 4-7) 

\ NITBC awarded contract as Third Party Evaluator 

^ ipAC noting (Septe^iber^ 30^^f^^ 1) * ' ' 



'.f \ ^ 6th' Quarter; ^ Octcbfer- DeOCTiber/ 1975 
• , - ' Raquest for extension of project siteljbted ' 
; f Deyelopnent of reinaining' "urtLts cqnpleted 

Curilculuirv Guide written * " 



■ r ■ ,} 

er|c;. . 
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Pilot testing took place at 'Oaklapd, PIHS, Ganado/ and* McDemitt' 
Teacher training^ workshop held at Window R?ck (Nov^nbe^- 12rl3). ' 



7th Quarjs^: .January - March, 1976* 




lot testing continued at Oakland, PIHS and Ganado, began at\Window 
Roclc ^ • - • • 

.NITRC bega^x, review of materials ^ . * 

• • • < • 

^ * State of 'the Art St\:dy^ revised * ^ i ^ - . \ 

X 

gth Quarter; ;^ril - June, 1976 

^ g^. Developer vi$^^§i^ilot test sites iiv Arizona, attended Indian ' 
. ^ Education conference . . • . 

. ' - / . , • ^ ^ ^ ' ' • ' ! ' 

Pilot testing continued at Oakland,- PIHS, Gan^o, Window Rock; began 
at Oraibi, St. Francis S. D. - - 

"^NITRC began pilot testiiag, 

, ■ Meeting o'f prdj'ec± staff with'chaiman of lEAC (Junfe 15-16) ' „ " 

9tJi 'Quarta: ; July - Septariber, 1976 • - ' ■ ' 

Analysis of pilot test Jresults begvm - . ' . 

Revision of units began*^ ^ t 

, ' r ^ • ^. 

\ .Ari^angarents for pilots testing of 'renainiii^ units made / 
NITRC field 'test-continued „ 

10th Quarter ; October -Deceniber ^976 : - . ' 

Pilot testing at Ganado, Windcj^ Rock" and- ^idDe!hnitt; begun at Hoqpa 
Anaiysis of pilot test results continued^ revision specifications made 
• Revision ^of \inits ard Olrriculum Guide cottpleted 
F3iial meeting; of lEAC. (Ndvanber 8) . 
Dissonination^ plans for matgrials explored , 
. ^ IttTRe final report received ~ 



A:rtivities in 1977 




Printing of revised materials/" v , ' 

;Final Report ^ittai •* ' ' , *. 

|S€mimJ:ian pl^[S- cotpleted ' , * 

Priifejop^ Investigator visited Bill Bemdt, Project .Off icer^ and*Ned Logan 



During the fii^t^ear of the project, project staff performed tasks 
reqiiire to establish aiKtoformation/Knowledge base, ascertain needs of 
American Indian youth, -ancTS^ign a* curriculum to meet 'those-* needs. During 
the sex)nd year, a cuiriculumw^s developed and testing of it began. The 1 
third year saw the ccnpletion of toting,, analysis and interpretaticai of 
data, revision of curriculum materials into' final form, and preparation of 
the final* report. 

♦ 

The^Project Office for the Office. of Education. was Dr. William' Bemdt. 

The Principal Investigator for the project was Dr. Bela H. Banathy, 
Director of the Instructi^onial and Training Systems Pixgram.at Far Wfe^ 
Lsaxjratory. 



Project Staff 'Menbers 

First Year— Geraldine E. S. Williams (Tlingit)-: Project Coordinator ^ : ' 

Gregory^'P^.^Ottoj Seriiof^^DWelo^^ ' 

Laird ^^ackwell : Senior Evaluator • ' ' 

Saundra Sch^lis: Curricpitim Specialist . . - . 

Rita Fernandez (Mescall^q) : Information Specialist, Developer 
■ Diana P. Studebaker: Developer 
.Shar6n K. Quickbear (Sioux) : Project Secretary/ Developnent Trainee 
Second Year— Donald A. IfcCabe (Navajo) :. - Project Director 

Diapa P.^^^tudebaker: Senior .iJeveloper \^ ' ' * •> - '^^ 



Laird BlackweUi-^^^j^enior E\^uat6r \' 'v ^ ! ^ 

Sharon K. ^Quick^air': ' Develo|xtent Trainee, 



0 ♦ 



* . ; , Cath^Coe: Developer ' 'l/ 

Lisa Hamilton: Wtor, 
• ':: ' Will- Dunnei , -Senior' Editor ^ ' * - - ^ ' 

. L i n da Silver: . Project Secretary 
Dan Chrynko: GrajMcs 
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Ofeiri^Y^ar— Donald A.^ MqPabe; Project Dire^r 
• ♦ ' . Diana- P.! Stuglebaker: S^ior Developer . 

. '. * ^Lgdrd.Blackwell: Senior Eyaluator' 
. " ^ ' ^lisa Haitiilton: Editor 

•Juliette Van: Secretary > 

The Indian Educatiop Advisory Ctoarmittee- (IE?VC) 



. . ' The lEAC's oontributions, to the project included policy guidelines, 
cuitural validation, review of materials, and dissanination advice. ^ 



'Chainron; Mr. Peter Soto 
- ' ' (Gooopa) 



Mr. George ^Effinan <Klanath/ 
• Katok) ■ 

Mrs . Betty Gress (Mahdan;^ ' 
Hidatsa) • , 



^fcs. Joy Hanley JNayajo)' 

Mr. Terrance Leqiard ' • 
(PiiBa-Navajp) 

-Mr. :^wrence Snake (Delaware) 

Mr. William Ohacker (Paiute) 



Mr. Waster T!wo Hawk (Rosebud 
Sioux) 

Mrs. Lucille .J. Watahcmigie 
(Hualapai) 



Mr.' George Wbodard (Siou^ 
M^oninee) 



, Deputy Assistant Area Director ' 
(Education) Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Phoenix, Arizona ^- 

• 

-Directx)r, Indian Alchoho^ism Camiis^ion * 
of California, Sacraitento,- California 

Associate Director, Coalition of Indian- 
Controlled School -Boards, Denver, 
Colorado ^ , \ 

_r_.Pirector, 'Analysis and Evaluation, 
Navajo Division of Education, 
•Navajo Tribe, Vlj^ySipw Bock, Arizona 

"Director of Indian Education, Arizoria 
. State Department o^ Education, ^ . 
* Phoenix, Arizona ^ ^ • 

Chairman, Inteif- tribal Council, 
Midwest City, Okalhona ^ . ' 

Inter- tribal 'Council of Nevada, 
Owyhee, Nevada ^ 



Rosebud Public Health Hospitai, 
Rosebud,' South Dakota ' ' ' 

Director, Hualapai Bi-lingual Education 
fr ..Program, Haulapai Tribe, Peach 
Springs , Arizona 

President,* American In^an Council of 
^ Santa Clara County, Inc., San Jose, \ 

California? • ' ^ 



*Mr.' Rud^* Clonents (Warm^tprin^s) Wtoager*, fftmcipal Branch, Corifederated 



*Mr^ Robert Louis (Zuni)^ 
* served first year only 



^ Tribesv, Wann*Springs, Qregori 
Governor, Zuni Pu^lo , 
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The Technical Advisory Panel (TRP) ' • / • ^ • ' 

Bie, Technical Mv^isory Panel provided technical assistance to. the 
project. * Its inaTibers were: , , *" •/ 



J)r. Kenneth JRoss *{Sioux) - ^ §vperintendeut,. Window Rxdc School 

District, Window Itock, Arizona 

Dr.\RLcha2^d Ruff i Arizona bepartrtent, of Educatioi, ■ 

•. ^' Phoenix, Arizona* 

^> ,Mr.^ Willi^ Dae (White Mounts Arrerican InSian Education Unit^ 

-%^che> . ^ ■ ' Caiifomia Departajpnt of Education,' 

Sacrapento, California - % 

^ Mr. Buster McCurtain (Chickasaw) Principal, Hoopa Elenientary School,^ 
' ■ ^ ' , \ Hoop*, Califlbmia ^ • . ^ j 

Mrs, Louise Miller (YurokJ^ • Education Specialist, Bureau pf 

Indian Affairs, Sacranento, -California 

Mr. Paul N. PetS::s V- . Manager Career Education' Task Force, " \ 

•California State Department of 

• « Educatiph, SaCraraento, California" 

» , ' ' . < 

Dr. Austin Haddodc - Nevada iState. Departnent .of Bducation', • 

\^ ' / ^ ^ Carson *Ci.ty, Nevada ' - 

Mr. Mahlcm Marshall (Hoopa) " Principal, ^.^ODe3^nitt Conbined School^ 

' McDeimitt,. NeAi^da 

Mr* Hexb Stiffens , ...^ Associate Srpepri^dent, Nevada' 

Stater Departrrient of Education, • ^ • 



^ Q*fSon City, }>^VBda . . • , 

Dr. David Bui:ch • " J^sociate Education Director, Phoenix 

' \ Aisea Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

^ • ' Phoenix, Arizona ' / , 

Dr. Jiank N. HaH, Education Specdal-ist, Bureau of indian - 

' ; * Affairs, A]fcu3uerque,Jc;^,ifexiao . ^ 

External Evaluators -"^ . • ' ~ . • • 

/ ' . • • , * , . . 

An external evaluatioar of the project was oonductearfay the Itetional 
Indian Training and Beseardi Center XNltlC) in Totpe, Arizona/ NrtKC staff 
inclxided: . . , : ' - • 



Dr." ffraijcis MeKinley- (Ute) 
X Dr.. -.William Raymond' 

* % * 

Dr». Carolyn Eaynond- ^ ^ 



Mr., Wayne Pratt 



Project pirecrtxa: 



^itfi Consult^ty Techxucal Ksviewer, ' 
"%)4ta Analyzer 

P^^rming CcffisultaFit, ManukL Writer, 
Data CoUectiofi, Tecfhical I^viewer, 
« Wrifer- of final report 

Site Coordinattor . ^ 



Key personnel fyon Schools jarticipafaLn^.in the .field, test 

. testing and revisions of -the Native Anerican Career Education • 
Oarriculum wdu1(3 not have been possible^ without the special^assist^oe and 
enthusiasms of the following people • . ^ * ^ 
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Ms. -Peggy Bcwen ^ 

Mrs. Madlyn Pyeatt (Cherokee). 

:4r^ Paul, Ghilgraa^ > 



8th ^, Grade Teacher and Field !Itest 
, Coordinator, ^cDarmitt Canbined 
Sdibol, McDeritiitt, Nevada 

^C^Dportunity .Glass Teaciier*, Oakland 
\ Technical Hi^ School, Oakland, 
, ^Palifomia 



JDr. C3iarles Herger 



,Mrs. Pam Trotter 



Mr. Art White, 



* (l)lniselbr Field Test,X]oordinator/ ' 
^ Ganado; Junior Hl^ Scftool^ 

* Ganadq, 'Arizona , 

Principal,' Window itock High ^School, : 
^ Window Itock, Arizona 1 

Curriculupi Coordinator, Window 
^ Schcx)i- District , Window , ftxik , irizona 

^ ' ^ ' T 

7th & Sth^Graae Teadier^ Phoenix! 
Indian Hi^' School, Phoenix, 'jiizona 



'» IT. ■ ' ^ f 

would also like to" adgiwledge/thQ oontrilDutions of all those who taught. 



from, or ocntented or) these' naterial^ . 



Narrative of Project, Activities 




Phase I : Research ^ Analysis 7 aji3 /Design * ' . ^ , 

. - -Ihe research ori'*vMdV the original' project proposal was based established 
the, need for Career Educattion for Native American Youth, arid suggested the * 
fork such a curriculum iniJght^ take, However, before "actual cxarriculum^eValop- 
ment oo\ild' begin?, cofrsii&c^rable specific information was needed. Obtaining ^ it, 
analyzing it, using it to develjop a .curriculum design, and making preparations 
f^r latet tasks was the/obj^^ctive of the ^ixst phase. of pcoject activity, y 

^ lb design, a Native/ Arteridan Carefer Eduifeat ion 'curriculum, three kinds of' 
information ^V^e^ needed:* (1) -^information /on existing Career Education 

^naterials.and strategics, espepial^ for Native Americans;. (2) information 

on Native American 
\ 

American cultural ele 



reer ^EducaCion needs; and (3) information on Native 



Its relevant to Career Education content and 



instructional s^ate^qies. 



1* Career Education 



V 



The first task addf^feed was to perfqrm a state/of the ^jft study on 
Career Education jcurmcula, with particular focus on any vMch^^fere develcpeS 
for Native Amerii:an students* It- was hoped that this effort would produce 
a list of materials which could be adopted as part q£' a Native American Career 
Edxx^ation prpgrain; / adapted for use , in * such a progpram; ^r^ serve #6 a source 
of cokcepts,^ content, and instructional strategies to use. in creating new 
materials.* . , - ' * ' 

Acoordi^igli^^ staff performed an extensive literature search in this areas 
•and obtained copies of or accottnts of numerous Care^ Education . products arx3 
programs. The -results of th^s study aE^)ear ift the State of .the Art Study , . 
>fech is described in Chapter III of this R^rt. 

yin\actw' the stu^ shayed^that there was even, less' carfeer ed^ication^^ * , 
material intended. for Native American students thaif^had been expected.* No 
mgberials were found*'\aiich'*sp^ifically addressed tJie^^areer'Awa^ 
orientation, and e>5)loration needs .of inidian Junior High'Sei^DOl stiKJents. 
It was nofc> therefore, possible- to adopt Skny materials into the program. 

. An analysis "o^ tl^e^terials collected showed that most'of them were 
* intended for target audiences with verj^, different backgrounds and schcol 



resouix:e6 than the students ^ for vdiich this programrwas being 5evelop^. Ihe 
typical* Career Education program seemed to assum^ a student v*o was white, 



ndddle^class, and came from an U3*ban or suburban area. ' Schools vfere ei^^ected • 
to have or' have access to a 'wide variety of prist arid other resources, and'' 
be able~ to make contact with people m a variety of businesses and industries. 
* ^ It 'began to seen probable, therefore, that the only way pre-existing 
,Career* Education m^rials identifi^* in the study could bemused, would-be as a source 
of facts and ideas, and for certain specific games and other learning 
activit;ies \*iich cou^d be adapted. jTwD programs which were 4lkntif ied as ' ^ * 
being potentially tiseful io.tfiis regard were the AlR Career Education Program 
aivJ the R-3 program developed^ by the San Jose City School District., • " * . ' 

■, • ■ . ■ ■^ . ■ ■• • •„,, , 

2. Needs *Analys;is 

" Information on Native^ Anerican Career Edufcation needs and goals was 
ga^^ered in a nurrber of ways. These ii?cluded questioning Indian students and 
their teachers, aiid talking to .Indian comiunity members and tho§g far^iiliar 
with them.i^T^e project ^s Indian .Advisory CoRinittee was particularly valxiable 
in this actr?aty in guiding, cOTmenting, and suggesting sources c5f ' infornation T 
to project staff. " . ^ ^ * - ^ 

:Analysis of the information so gathered indicated that Indian sttdfents 
vare very interested in' getting good jobs, and their parents were equally con- 
cerned for ^ their 'futures. They did not, however, ^appear to have much knowledge 
of 'the breadth of career opportunities v\Mch 'exist. Parents and comriunity 
people Vere^also rather disillusioned with'^'^ograins and people v*o attenpted ^ 
to* tell Indians'^vtot kinds of jobs they should aim for wittout considering ' 
their relevance to actual Ihdian cultural and economic needs. ^ ^ 

' The significance of 'this to the project was to indicate that since Indians 
li\^ in a variety of settings, all of vAiich have different resources and - * 
econanaic"* development needs ,^ the materials would have . to be flfexiiDle, they \ 
would have to focu& onr^feaching students to understand economic processes and ' 
use skills viuch v^uld' enable them to find out about careers that . jbhey . 
decided were inomrt^t. ^tiree specific career areas \^ch Indian newspapers ~ 
and other soufces\iJidicated were of general interest .were selected to serve as ' 
the subjects of model career' orientation units. Schools would be encouraged 
to dev^op other, similar ^^nitq on ^reas identified! as iirportant by their 
/^c^cal oomnunities . - ' , . . . ^ ' 
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"3. Cultural Relevance » v ^ 'r- 
: — ^ » ' * . ^ 

Infornjation grx Native American needs and goals governed basic program 
design, and* served as a b^is for organizing and selecting the^^ifent for \ 
tfe curriculum. However, ix\ order to identify the instructioiiMj. strategies 
vMch TOuld be most* appropriate and effective with -Indian stixaQit;s, a 
.different kind of information was heeded. • ^'"""K^ ' 

•nierefc^re, >-much of the latter part of Phase I was devoted to research in 
such areas as^aditional Native Annerican methods of instruction/ stixiies 

of lemming characteristicar of mdiBfti chil^en, and information on 'traditional 

• * ^ ' , ' . /' ' 
Indian ecaicmies* v^ich could be u6ed to illustrate basic econonic concepts 

u • \ ' * ' . " 7 

and-provide a bridge between ihdKan'and dcganaht Airerican culture.. This' • . 

veffort also ^served to'g:^ve project staff a bett^ understanding of and ' 

sensitivity to Indi^ culture . . . * * ' 

' ^^jiswers were ^leeded to such cjuestions as vjhat an appropriate ^reading , 

level' for Indian students in a Junior High School would be; vdiether they were 

likely to*respond best to oral or writt^ instruction; to working as a class, 

as individuals^ or ^in smaj.1 'groups; v*iether games or' simulation exercises 

would be useful; and so forth. Dess dependable information "on these points 

was located than staff mannbers would have liked, bW vAiat obtained 

'served ^s the basis for selection of the instruojiional aK)roach-and methods. 

Information on traditional and conteitpDrary Indian culture was 'sought . 

so that as many as possible of the exannples of economic functions or sp^ific 

jobs^in the units wpuld be specifically. Indian. Providing Indian role models 

and emphasizing the value of traditional Indian ways vKXild be an essentia] ^ 

tool for buiiSing a healthy self-concept which was one of the needs v*iich 

rhad been identified. i ' 

* The information v*iich was eventually gathered was organized into a 
number of basic concepts and guidelines* Hiese are included in the Curriculum 
Guide to* the progranrr^viiich is described, in Chapter III. 

CXitcxxnes of Phase I - . - . - 

: — . r ■ ' ' r- 

Si addition to'the State of the Art'^tudy, Pl^e I produced a curriculiio. 
map i5»n vMch Career Awareness, Orientation, cuid*4bgploratijon goals identified 
by the Needs Analysis were arranged into content domains (Appendix A) , and 



FIGURE 2. CUKRICULIW EffSIQN 
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ISiit l:-"Part of the 
Whole World: 
(Cultural > awareness-/ 
econony aspect of 
culture) ' ' , * 

» ♦ 

IMit 2: "C3oc^>erat!ion" 
(values^ conflict re-^ 
solution^ pi^saration 
for giovp work) 

Uliit 3: "From Idea to 
Produc^t" 

(analysis of tasks, 
Basic stages in pro-- 
dudt nahufacture) 

lliit 4: **The* Qaratwnity" 
(hew conitiuriity eobraty 
in©Bts basic needs) ^ 

Unit 5: "^The Ccmiunity 
in Transition" / " 
(cultural^and. eooncxnic 
cheuiges knd survivals, 
as technology and. 
resources chcing^). 



ORTENTATION 



Unit 6: "Putting Your 
Money to' Work" 
* (Managing finanqial' 
j^spurces 'for family 
cfind "small business, 
mcMiey-handling skills) 



JlnifTr "Living with 
the Land!* . * 
(Managing natural: re^ 
sources to meet can- 
munity needs, and 
associated cartef s) 



Unites: "Working for 
* the People" 
V (U.S. & Indian gp\tem7 
ment structures and 
careers, and how 
govemtents it^ge ocm- 
munity resources to 
meet needs) 



'EXPLORATION 



Unit 9: "planning" 
(self-analysis, group 
and perscral planning) 

ynit 10: "Putting It * 
All Otogether'" 
(CSuDeer clxisters and 
their relatiOTships,. 
values, aptitudes, anj 
career choice) 



ttiit 11: "Getting Ready . 
For Jobs" ' . , 

(levels vdthin job areeis, 
ideittifying training 
rdquirerooits) ^ > 



0 



Unit 12: "The Career 
Fair" 

(researching specific 
jobs and Gareer 
clxasters, vgorking with 
group to plan and put^ 
career /air) 




a diarriculUm design >rtuch descaribed the twelve units vMcdi were to be developed 
These, descriptions, arranged^cco»iing to le\/el (Awareness, Orientation, or 
Exploratiai) appear in Figure .2^. * 

^ ♦All -of thdse items underwent a conc^Jtual testing process thak^included * 
review by project Istaff , the Technical Advisory Panel, and the indian Education 
Mvjbsory OxiroitteeN^ ^ . * o 



Phased] 



Developnent 



„ The aqtual process of writing and producing 'the instructional units began 
in the spring of 1975. This phase involved ths largest number of 'staff 
nieaSibers working at one time, and the greatest administrative involvement. 

The effort involved was imich greater than had originally been anticipa 
due to the paucity of materials which could be adapted .and the lack of ^ 
support resources found to be available to the target schools. ^ The decision 
vas made tio include all materials required to use a ^^?nit . within its covers, 
since availability of even such itanis as encyclopedias could not be^ assumed 
for all schools which* might use the program. Desirable 'activities vAiich 
depended oi. other resources were to be included as options. Since the unit^ 
were j^eing design6a for ,use $^)arately as well as together, tjie decision was 
made to provide individual' lists of possible audio-visual resources for each 
unit. • ' " 

The first unit to be developed, "Part of the' Whole iforld,"* served as^a 
model for the others in terms of format ai>d instructional appx>ach* ' Each 
• . of the developers prepared a plan for ^he unit or units assigned him or her, 
and presented it to the Director, Senior Developer and other staff maiibers 
for camient. . ^ ^ 

After 'review and. revision, the plan served as^a basis for develc^inent * 
'of the unit, which al5p underwent staff review before being subtdtted to the 
Mvisory Ccmnittee and others outside the Earojectv The corments-of teachers 
who were or were about to be involved in field testing were particularly 
valiJBble. • ' ^ • . 

, ,AS' information jpn the first units to be. developed was receive, 
specifications for later oneis were revised, as well / so that the final units 
in the^series had the T^ehef it not only of the usual review process, but of 
the evaluatioi of the earlier units.' 



The final activity in the Develppnent*^ jiiase was the writing of the 
Curriciilum Guide to the' entire program. ^ This Guide included not only 
infomation on the units anS their use, but the rdfeults of research and 
analysis activities that had taken place, during Phase j 

Outccmes of Phase II . , \ ' 

Phase II of the project produced twelve .instructional units and the 
Curriculum 'Guide . These products are .described in detail in Chapter III. 
The^ twelve ijSstrxictional linits produced were 

Part of the VZhole World 
Cooperation 

Fran Jdea to Produbt " '" 
The Comiunity r 
The Ccninunity in Transition ' 
Putting Your ffoney^to Work 
'Living with ths Land 
Working for the Pecple* . 
' Planning . ^ 

Putting in all Together 
Getting Reddy for Jobs : . 
The Career Fair 



Phase III: Testing and ^Revision \ ^ - 

Preparation- - * * ' 

Many of the tasks pre-requisite to" this phase were performed during 
Phases ! and II. Ihese include identification potential of pilot test 
sites and negotiatiori of arrahgenjents* Identitication of test sites was^ . 
begun in 1974 .vAien tha^ Principal Investigator travelled' extensively in ! 
Arizona, and/continued during the rest of "the'projectl as eivaluaHon needs • 
changed) J Pilqt test^ arrangan^ents also" had to be inade and re-made as the/ 
extended development sthedule forped changes in the testing time-frame, and 
as the capabilities of the various 'schools altered due to changed in their 
CMn organizations and peirsonne^. ~" - * 

Conceptualization of the rol^ of the third party evaluatS: was also an 
early activity, followed preparation of the RFP, negotiation, ar^final 
selection of the National Indian Training and Research Center- (NITPC J to 
perform this task. , ^ 

The Needs Analysis and research activities vMch took place in Phase I 
■identified three main types of school and school setting characteristic o£ 
schools serving. Indian youth. These w^e: urban 'public schools, state 
public schools, ^ Bureau of Indian^fairs schools; located in urban, 
semi-rural and isolated rural areas. Sirfce the program was intended, for 
use^in all schools serving Indian children, it* was. necessary to 'test it. in ^ . 
schools of all these types. Time limitations prevented the testing of all 
twelve mits in eaqti setting, hcwever enough units wer^ tested in eacji' so 
that any prolplems with approach, 'resdurces,^ level, etc. could be identified 
and -the results applaed to the others. 

An analysis of the niinbers of students "firan" each type of setting involved 

' . . . • ^ \ / ' * 

in testing units appears m Figure 3. .1^ 

The program, as designed, would be spreadjout^er- the three junior high 
school grades. Howeyeir'thfe project schedule required that ^11* units be tes'ted 
within one yeaf -so that revision could be cqnpleted before the' project's end. 
This necessity for. haste was a haxxdicap which would not exist in cin opera- 
tional situatioA. 



Teacher Workshops"' ^ . ^ . ■ ' v , » 

TVgo 'vorkshops^ f or teaci^ers involved iii the pilot test, wire fionducteci at 
the beginning of. tltts^phase. *The first was held ^t Far West Laboratory in ' 
August 1975 and included teachers fronpakland, McDermitt, Phoenix Indian 
School, ax)d CSanado.' Teachers were oriented to. program ccjitent and approach , 
at^ evaluation j^rocedur.es. T4iey also rJliew^ ard.cofimented on the first* 
thr^ units.- Envision o^Ndiese units ^s; therefore done.before they 'were 
' used in- the field, test during the fall sonester; , . , ^ * 

. ^ .Ihe second workshop was held at Window Roc|c, Arizona in November of that * 
year^ It'wa^ a£tended by t6achers fran\McDe3gm.tt/. and administrators, fran 
Mctermitt/'PlToenix, Ganado, arid Window Bock. Ms. Peggy Bcwen of ^fcDefmitt 
was particularly' helpful during this workshop,- as she l^ad already begun 
testing sane of the units and was able to discuss them from a user^s point 
of view. 1h§ workshop covered unit content and approach, evaluation procedure 
and implementation bptions for ^^the^ schools involved. 



Pilot Testing 



The Far West Laboratory Pilot Test 

P,ilot testing arranged .by the project began in fall of 1975. The NITFC 
evaluattion began in 1976. An analysis of viiich units were tested at v^ch 
sites appears in: Figure 4. :, 

Units 'in the program were -tested at the followihg sites:.. The Oakland 
Indi^ Center and Oakland T^hnical High School, OaJ<p.and, California; iloopa 
Elementary School, »Hoopa, California; McDermitt Commned SchocJl*, McDermi€t, 



Neva^; Gariado Junior Hi^ School, Ganado, Arizona; 
School, Window Rock', Arizona; • Window Pocjk High Scl 
Project, Qraibi, Arizona; ' Phoenix Indian Hi^ School 
St. Francis Ipdian School, St. Francis, South Dakot< 



^orfc. Defiance"' Junior High 
Ifopi Health Careers 
Phoenij^, Arizona; and 



1. ^ Oakland 

This v^s the program's m5st typical url 
the OaJcland Urban Indian Center drop-dn clas^ 
a sumniiier ^program for the inner-dity. Indian 
Teacher Madlynn Pyeatt (Cherokee) reported 
interesting and shewed' sane signif icant^t 




:est site*. Testing began at * 
the sunnver of 1975* ->11iis was 
and was voluntary, 
studentte found materials 
bhanges. - . • 



She began again v^en the fall sejnester^^pened at Oakland Tadinj.cal High 
School r v^ere arranganents had been made to set up a special "Native American 
C^>portunity" class.. In additicai to the Indian students at this school, Indian 
students from other school areas were* brought to' Oakland /Tech, to attend the 
class. Several of them came from the drop-in Center\ This class was, of * 
course, multi-tribal. * ^ , ' f ♦ ^ 

Uie basic purpose of the class as definaJ by the school was to provide 
students who might otherwise' drop-out with a notive for remaining; The class 
was held for two hours a day in a "tarporary" bungalow vSiich students were 
also given the task of renovating. *In addition to and sonetimes via the, ♦ 
career education content, students were working for ct^di^ in English and ^ 
, Social Studies. ' ' . ^ 

Mrs. Pyeatt had access to many audip-visual materials', and provided *a 
variety of si5)plaTi^tAry activities as well as 'being able to individualize 
units to meet students', .personal. and acadanic needs. During the school year 
the class used 4 units, finishing with a field trip to the Sierras. . 

2. Hoopa'Elafnentary School - ' 

\ — . " j\ 

This school is a school located* ai the Hoopa reservation in Northern 
California, and is, rather isolated. Two units were tested there in the 
fall Of 1976 in Junior High classes responsible ^for covering all subjects , ^ ^ 

McDermitt Ccmbined School 



McD^Sdtt is an excellent ^example of an, isolated rural • school . Part of 
the Nevada gtate' System is located, in noi±hem Nevada, approximately a 
hiondred miles frcm the nearest town. The school serves primarily Paiute 
cl^i,raren, although there ar^ a certain number of chi^ldr^ from Basque pnd 
other non- Indian families there as welL. • ' ' 

Testing began there in the fall of 1975 in two classes. 'The 7th grade 
class was taught, by Miss Alice Byrd'and.the 8th grade by Miss Peggy Bowen, 
field test coordinator at the site% Miss Bcwen Had used theTScky Mountain 
♦career education program 'with the same class the previous* year, and reported 
'gja^^^he hadJto'over€ane a cei;tain amount of prejiidice against career 
educatiori%s a result before beginning these units. Both of these classes 
Occupied two hours a -day, -and covered both English and Social Studies content* 
These tw classes tested. 3 units during the fair sanester . 



During the sprjjig of 1976, one unit v&s used in V science class', and * / 

> • * - • * 

part of another in Miss^Bowen'^s^ class*.. An additiojial 3 units were used 

during the fall of 197£. Th^ information collected .by Miss Bowen was 

extremely valuable.^ . * , ' ^ 

4 . Ganado Jr. High School. ' • ^ 

Hus school IS a part of the Arizona State System, bt^ is located in 
/ the small tc^ of Gahado, on the Navajo jreservatipn. ^ There fere a few non- - ^ . 
Indian students in the ^school ^ as well. / A certain amount^ of difficulty was 
encountered in getting testing started at this site,. but counselor Paul Chilgren, 
viio'was also responsible for the career education class, was able to- 
begin with one unit at end of the fall, - 1975 sonester. During, the spring 
sonester (1976) it was decided .to^lfep that unit ("Cooperation"! with all 'five < 
Gth grade English classes, .the care^ ^education class, and a social stx:dies iclass, 
and an additional four units wer^ used in 0[ther subject classes. One unit • 
was tested during, the fall of- 1976. The spring career education class 
(multi-grade) was taught by a Navajo stixJent teacher, Ida Provorse,' v*bo •\ 
had nany excellent ideas for adapt]jing it "'to their needs. This" test site 

provided excellent evaluation information. ^ - ' ^ • ^ 

^ . ^ ' ^ ^ \ 

5. The Window Rock Schcxil '#^tan 

: ^ — ~ — . • / . • 

Wihdcw Rock ife the capital qf the' Navajo Nationl In .addition to being 
^the site of ^ the Ipribal and other government offices, there are a number of ' 
businesses and industries in the area. ' Its schools, therefore ,^ should- b^ 
classed as semi-rural. With the'exception of a few non-Indian students, • 
""^^e stiJdents are Navajo, ranging from very traditional to very accultiirated 
p in background. " . ^ ' .... 

Three units were^ iiested in three seventh grade classes tailght by Letty 
Nave (Navajo) in the spring of 1976. One of these classes happened to consist 
of mDstly Navajor-speakers,' so she taught the career education materials in 
that language. ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

In the fall of 1976 the project contacted Dr. Charl^Herger, the^new 
High School principal^ about further. *;estijig* Dr. Herger.haiJ worked with the 
Career Education program at i^palachian Educational Laboratory, ,and^ was highly 
^ enthusiastic about incorporating the. materials into his 9th grade career 
education class. The last four units were iised. ' ^ " , • 
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6. Bopi Health Careers Project ' • . 

This project has offices in New Qraibi, belp^HJlird Mesai'.on theHopi"; 
reservation. Its pr&iary en^hasis is on secondary and post^s^ndary health 
career training, but has been expanding into note* go^^al^ Career , Education in 
earlier grades • Qx)rdinator Larry Etnire arranged for two units to be usQd 
in a Bureau of Indian Affairs Jr^ High class and a diurch. schcx^l "working With 
their project. Qraibi shoiHd be conside^red a rural isolated; area. ' • 



^7.' Phoenix Indian High >School (PIHS) . - » ./ 

^ ' : — v ' ^/ ' . ' 

PIHS Is a Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding sqhD9l covering Junior and 
Senior Hi^ School. Tlie student body is multi-rtribal, drawn nostly fron * 
^Mthwestem tribes, although tribes ,f ran other areas are represented as well. 
T'tost of th^ students .are fron very rural areas. vMch don't have their own , . ' 
school's, however the schqda itself is located in the middle of ^a big city.,' 
Four units \>?ere tested by teacher Art White .in his 8th grade social studies. 
^c3^ss during the ISlS-lBj school year.. ^ ^ , 

8 . St. Francis Indian School . 

J. • ^ 

St. Francis is a forrjer BIA school . vA^ich is now community controlledv 
* ~ * * * 

• Ijb IS located in a rural area, and serves Sioux studeijkfe. Cnp unit was^used 

by tte Indian class jatjdie^^sc^ of. .the-^in^-19?& * ^- 

senvester. - » * * i4 

Hie National Indian Training and Research Center (NITRC) Es^^nai Evaluati6n } 

^^a part of their external evaluation of the program^^ NITRC conducted > ^ 
a pilot test in the "following schools in the; southern Arizbncrarea : Santa • 
•Rosa .Boarding School/sacaton Public School, Southwest Indian School during * 
the spriijg 1976. semester, and the Mesa liiified School District #4 (during- 
suniner of 1976jr. . * ' ~^ , 

1 . * Santa Rosa Boarding ^School , . * ^ ^ * ^ . • 

■ ^^^Sahta Rosa Boarding School is located on the Papago Iijdian^ Reservation, 
v^iidKi^the second lajrgest reservation in Arizona. This .is a Bui'eau.of 
Indian Af^^xs School, and altHbu^ it is in a/<ery ifural are^has. recently'-- 



moved, into a very modem and well-equipped plant. \ The school ^Serves 
approouinately 450 .Papago ^Indian students in grades K^. ^Itie f ii^st" five units 
.were used in several classes at' this school. 

• r w 

J . ' • ' 

- • 2. > SaCaton Public School ^ . . ^ . - ' . 

Hiis is an Arizona state schcbl located on the Gila River reservation 
•and is very isolated. , All of the students are Piita. The school has about . 
900 students Jfe covers gradqp K-8.'. Five units were used at this school. 

3. Southwest Indian School^ - . ' 

5 ' ' — = : , * - . 

, The Southwest Indian School is a churchrrelated* school located in Glendale 
Arizona. Its student^ccnve frcm all Indian tribes in the southwest, from * 
families v^ch want trfem to Have a* religiously oriented education. It is - 
a boarding school with afproxiitately 250 students -in first through 8th grades ♦ 
While sane* curriculum materials were provided, due to a sched\ll±hg problem 
this school was "only slightly jjjvilved in the pilot test:" 

4. Mesa .Unified Schools District #4 * , . 

' \ • ^ ^ * \/ - \ 

• -This IS a public .school district in the third largest city in Arizona. * 

Its 30,000 students include approxinately 900 Indians {rem the Fort McDowell * 

(Sonora-i^che) -pr Salt River (Pjjra, Maricopa) 'reservations or the^city of 

Mesa itsjelf . During the summer, f^eral funds provide a sunmer .school 

exclusivel/ for.^Indian students. Two units v^e tested in this setting 

during the sumn^er of 1976. - ' . ^ . 



FJGURE 3: > Numbers of Students Involved in Pilot Itest 
. ' ^at Each Type of Setting- ^ 



MDst test schools reported considerable tiimover in 
student body during the school^ year. Nuiribeirs given" 
here are therefore based on average class size., 
during testing • 



' setting ' - 

i 

Urban O^Jd-and 

Phoenix Indian 
. High School , 

Mesa Unified . 
-Sunnier Program 



nurrtoer of students ^ total for 
at each site " setting 
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28 
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Southwest Indian 
School 



Rural Hoopa 
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St. Francis Indian 
School 

Santa Rosa BoardiJig 
School 

Sacaton Ptiblic 
School . 
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Fiqura; 4: UNI^S USED AT TEST SITES* 
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Analysis ^ ' , ^ - ' 

Collection of evaluation data began even before the conclusion of the 
Developonent phase, as information on the tirst units "^to be developed was 
.used_to modify deveIopn[ienfe specifications for Later ones. 

' During 'the "third Phase of the project, infonpaticai was coll&ted fron 
the following soiux:es: Teacher reports, pre~/posttests,; site 'visits, form^ . " 
.reviews, questionnaires, and .feading level tests. / ' ' ^ ' 

?• ■ ■ " , 

» i 

1'. Teacher Reports % , , ' ' 

-* At the beginning of their invoLvenent in testing program materials,* 

teaghers were requested to keep a log of their progress. Specifically, they 

v^e aske* to report on the following areas — student reactiorf^tb different 

content and activities in the units, 'vAiether favorable or unfavorable; any 

problems they had ;Ln presenting the unit, ^and hew' they solved themV^any 

changes 'they felt it necessary to make; vdiat local or school resources they 

\^ — ; 

were able to use with the unit; and descriptions of any additional student 

^rtiyities they aidded. These reports proved to be extremely valuable. 

-Several ^canples are provided ip Appendix B. . * * 

2. Pre-/Posttests , " * " . , 

Teachers were also asked administer pre"/posttest instruments provided 
by the developers "at the beginning and end of each unit. Both the Far -West 
and NITEC pilot test coordinators .reported jsome^ difficulty in collecting 
this data', since, despite explanations and urging, sane teachers did not' 
give one or the^ other of the tests. 'Reasons given included fear ol prejudiciijg 
against the materials or inability^to persuade students ^^hat a pre- - 
not a threat, doubts about suitability of the type -of test provided, 
•and lack of tiiue. In sane cases, , sets of tests^vdiich had been* given were 
Ipst before being returned to the developers. Summary caip^i^i^ns of the 
pre^posttests v*dc1i were rec^ved are included in T^pendix C> 




3. . Site Visits .- * \ " 

V Several visits to pilot test sites were made by the Senior- Developer. 

These yisit^ provided -an oi^ortunity to gather information about settirig, 

available iresourceSj _students ^aiid teachers ^Obseryation-of - classes apk -* - ' 

personal 'interview^ with teachers -enabled the. visitor to^'eiicit detailed 
• . • , » ' ■ 

, ;u;^ornation on _how the units were being used and to see examples^ of student" * 

worK otl3^ than t^^ pre-/posttests . it also provided information on affective 
reactions to the materia. ' ~' ■ ' ' ' : ^ 

• .4. Reviews ' - • 

In addition to the cortments on unit^- received f ran manbers of the pit)3ect's 
Indian Education Mvisory gaimittee, sane reviews of individual units were " 
collected from teachers who were. not able to. actually use than in thejLr class- 
rocnis, however the^nost valuable source' of reviews was the evaluation, report 
"prepared by the National Indian Training and Research Center. ' ' >y 

Their report include detei],ed analyses of each unit, in the program, based 

■ on technical' review criteria "and evaluation data collected during 'theix own', 
test of the materials. -Connents' ran^ fron' notation of typographical errors 

, to defiled recairaendations -for content change. The criteria used by NnTC: — 
in these analyses ;and an. example of a review of one of the units appears in 




A liritttJ^jl^ear of forma:}. qttestionnairea*wefe acJninistered to teachers 
and students beforehand after becaning involved .in the program.* These are 
^ranarized in Appendix B. ' Reading level tests were also applied to the unitsT 
* , • • - ' ' - ••-//• 

^ '^ ;* • • • ' ' ' - 

-«nit revision began in the.sunmer-of 1976, and continued through out the 
fa2^ and winter as evaluation data was received, and emgl^ed. The analysis 
served as,, a basis for revision specifications wljLefi*wery th^ impleniented by." , 
the developers. During this, period, the State^of thsiG± w^s also updated. 

• r. / \ ' ' . ' \ ^ ■ 

* Less th^&n in number. 



r 



Ihe^ extent of revision required varied from unit to unit. A basic format 
change was made to conform to actual use patterns, fron separate teacher and 
student books td a single book vMch included masters for student materials; 
and in all cases the studeht readings \yer6 revised to approximately a 4th 
^grade level/ Cther changes included addition of sufplementary exercises or, 
excision of unnedessary or unsuccessful ones, change in type of questions asked 
^^ron. essay, to more objective, escpansion of suggestions for additional resources 
or .activities,' and simple clarification. Unit tests were &lso reyised and 
answer keys provided. 

^.<Ihe Curriculum Guide to. tjie program as a'vtole also .underwent* revision. 
The most notable changes were the addition of an outline for a teacher workshop 
and a jnodel Ccnntunity Information brochure. Additional info^rmation in areas 
requested by teachers during the, pilot test was also included. 



\ 



Outcones of Phase III 



CXitccmes 6f this phase were the conpleted and revised State of the Art 
Study , twelve dnstruotional units, and Curriculum^ Qaide . These products are 
''described in detail^ in Chapter III. 
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ompTEK III: ppoxicrs - 

The three year's work of the Native American Career Bducatim project 
resulted in "three major products, /ftiese arfe the State of the Art Stidy , 
the Curriculm Guide , aiid the twelve instructioiial units. ' ' ^ - 

The State of the Art Study • ' \ 

The purpose of this study was to i(^entify and analyze naterials of all 
kinds vAiidi could' provide lufootation or models useful in the develbpn^snt of . 
careeir education for Ihdian students. . ' - 

CO 

The study is divided into tvro parts. In Part Qie, materials^ studies , 
and programs vSiich appear to have similar theines or^fproaches to career ^ 
educaticHi are groups together alphabetically in twelve (12) general secticais. 
These are: . ^ 

' - ^ » > ^ 

I. Philosc^iical Statenients and Guidelines for Develc^ment and 
Inplemshtaticn of Career Bducatiai Programs 

11; ' Self-Concept, ^as the Cornerstone of Career Bducatiai 

^ 

III. Value Patterns itaang SiAh, Eight, and Eleventh Grcde Students 

IV. Guidance i^^froaches to Dgvelopnsnt of Career Bducatioi Prograne* 

V. Ccmbiried Approaches to Career Education E^rograros . 
,,vi/ Field Otest Resdlts " ' 

VII. National Study of Student Career Develconent 

VIII. Exenplary Programs in Career Education 

■ . : - • ^ ' ■ 

. IX. Catimmity Caitrol for Career Education DeveJ.Qpnrt$nt 

, X. Approaches to Career Educatioh' -at the Elementary Sdiool jjeve"! 

Xl!'- .Methodology / . , ' \ . 

XII.. Career fiJu^ation Instructional Materials and Units 

■ ^ ^ " V ^ > 

A total of fifty-nine -items are covered in this part of the Study. Each 
one isrdescribed and analyzed in 'summary, outline form. 'Irlformation given 



includes bibliographic^ data; intended tisers; stated or inferred goals; 
^ caitent, activities, and iise of the materials; cotments regarding the relevance 
of the document under study to the Native American •Career Ed\:ication project; 
and finally, an excerpt from it^Mch is representative of the v^tole. 

Part Two of the Study reviews a variet^^ of materials, inclining booksy 
journal articles, ciirriGulum materials, films, curriculum guides, program 
descriptions, caiference reports, position papers, and final reports of 
national studies vMch are concerned with Indian education. Ihis section 
attaints to provide an overview of the most significant concents and issue' 
in Indian educatiqi by r^rting'on these documents form a Native ^^merican 
perspe9tive. It includes r^i;ts on ^curriculum programs and materials being 
developed by Native Americans both in career edugation and other subject ' 
areas, and materials for teachers of Native American students. 

This part is divided iiito" six sections, covering a total of thirty-two 
itans. The sections are: ' * • 

I. National Reports arid Native American Conferences on EducaticHi 
11^ ' CurriciiLum Programs/Materials for Native American Students ' * 
III. Teacher's Guide/Training for Teaching Native American Students' 
ly. ^ Career Education for i^ative American^ Students " ; >^ 

Carreer .InstyLtute^ • " r> * . ' ^ 

VI. Report CHI Occupational Educatioyi * . , 

The' Curriculum Guide • " . ; 

. Curriculum Guid e serves as an introduction^ overview/ arid resource 
for the Native Aneo^can Career Education Program as a whole. It is intended 
use by teachers, administrators, camiunity people, and others ."vdio are 
involved or are cmsidering involvement in. the program. Iha.^GuifJe .is designed 
to answer such, questions as: What is Career Education? VSiat is this program? 
Hx) is the program for? Hew can it be used at a given schcx>l? And how can 
the cdrmunity, gfet involved? * . \ ^ ' " 



' ' The Curriculum Guide consists of eight chapters ♦ In the first, "Career 
'Education and the Rrogram, " tcareer ^Education as a discipline in American^ ^ ■ 
. Education .and the theoretical bases of this progri|||^e discussed. The second 
chapter, "Program Goals .and Structure, " lays out 'the goals' of* the' program and ' 
defines the concepts of ^career awa^ess', orientation, and exploration vMch 
governed ciorriculiin design. - Ihe third chapter stmnarizes the content of the 
instructional ^units; discusses tiiemes such^;as cultural 'relevance, basic needs, r 
traiiLtion^ and tedhnologicai lifestyles, cotinuhity, career clusters, and 
cooperaticHi and inanagonent, that liiik' them; and describes seq[Uencing altema- 
tives and unit fonjat. 

Chapter "four, "Ihe Program and the Stixient" .presents information on 
traditional^ Indian teaching irtethods, the IndiSn as learner, and afpropriate 
instructional strategies derived from the research done during' Phase I and 
used as a basis for unit developrtent. In "The Program and the School;" 
(Chapter V) various implanentation strategies are described, and problems of 
scheduling," using avai l able .ppace, and 'finding and ubilizing additional ^ 
resources are considertsd/' Chapter Six, "The Pfogram and the Comiunity," 
talks about hew to adapt the- program to a givai geograjMcal and cultural 
setting, and to make use of carmunity resources. * * " 

"The Program as Model" analyzes basic characteristics of the units fron ^ 
a'" developer's point of view^ and suggests ways in vAiich schools and canmunities 
can use this program 'as th^basis for one \*iich vdll be -adapted" to, their 
unique needs/ ^ The last chapter presents a bibliograjiiy of basic resQiirces 
recotinended as sources of general and spedific^ information for use with the 
^-program.. . , * . ^ ^ : . ^' . * 

^ ,.1he Curriculim Guide, also contains an iiifonnational brc5chure on the 
program vAiich can be xised^as a master pr a model, and an outline '^or a teacher's 
orientation workshop, including coritent,. reading assignments, and suggestions 
on physical arrlinganents'. • • ' 

/, • • ... 
The Instructional Uiits - ' ^ , * _ ' , ' , 

^ The program includes twelve Xj.>^in|tru(k units. ^ Ihe first five of 
these are intended to mai^ sl^ents aware pf cooperative skills ^and of tl>e 
cultural Bn* econcmic context within which, career'^ exist. . Hie next three , 
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units orient studenjts.to the nature and significance of three carejer areas: 
money inanaganeirt: (family and business) ; resource management (Oology) ; and , 
doniflunity management (public service) . These three units serve a^ examples 
of hew information about specific careers can be related to the rest of the 
program and to real life. In a model program it is obviously iitpossible to . 
cover all careers; therefore, the last four uni^is provide students with 'the 
kncwledge-'and skills they .will need. to* explore careers of their own choice. . 
These skills include planning/ identifying interests and aptitudes, and 
finding out about job char'acteristics and training requirements. The pages 
v^iich follow present a brief simtory of each unit in the program. 

Each unit' includes both studer^t materials and suggestions to tiie teacher 
on hew to use them. 'Units are divided into several main "/Activities," each 
of v^iich includes several exercises. Exercises may consist of readings; 
quest idfis' to -answer, games, simulations, project instructions, and a 
variety of other' learning activities. Each Activity is followed by suggestions 
for ways of extending learning, and ^ere afprc^riate, 'additional resources 
are described. The student materials may be used as m^ter copies for ^ / 
xeproductidn by the teacher , or as models 'for matJerials vAiich the teacher will 
develop. A test designed to measure student mastety of the main objectives 
Is inclvided with each ^anlt, along with an Answer Key. 
' A unit by unit sunnBry follows . 




■ Awareness Level : v - . . , 

Oooperatijon ' ^ • ^ • 

Pi2E2^s to .help Indian stu3ents develop} '(cooperative grotp. interaction ^ 
^skilis, in particular those slcills needed, to resolve groip xx)nflicts, 
and to realize the iitportance of iinaerstanding people's values. . 

Sximary ; In this xmit, students wrk together in small groups tp talk, ' 
y . read, and 'think about cooperative groip interaction skills. Activities 
include solving a puzzle, answering questions hised on tteir own 
observations, and participating in a siitiulation exercise in which they 
pla^ the roles, of a grovp of stvidents planning an Indian Day program,/and 
another in whicii they simulate the staff of an Urban Indian Health Cttiter: 
Diey are then introduced 'to a technique for resolving .conflicts-r«—*' 

/ Sxjbject areas ^ Social* developnnent, tealth * • ^ 



Part bf the Whole Wbrld 

porgose: '1^ present the ideas that ttere are many cultiires and ethnid " 
^groups in the world, each of which has made" valuable contribiitions;, that 
these grov?)s, American Indians Jiave been notable; that'e^ch tribe 
iif^its own culture and achievenents;. and -that each individual coetributes . 
as well. . Students also learn that all hvman ccmunities have to meet 
certain basic needs, that the way they do so depends on their environment ] 
and resources, 'and that %iese ways of dealing. with the world, ccxiipilse thei^J 
■culture. ^ •' 



^1 



Simnary: In this unit, "students work together in small gioips to gather 
ihfoniBtion and produce materials for a class bulletin. board or di^lay. 
In order to gather material for the display, studfents 4?.aibrary research, 
map-'related vork, and. reports. - .' \ - 

-Subject areas ; ^ Social development, health 



From Idea to Product 



P^EOSe: to help sttkJents understaiid ±he st^s invplVed in making a 
ptoduct; and that these steps are basically the same vdiether the product 
, is^' being created ty a single person or by many people in interrelated 
. jobs. This understanding, foims the basis- for a-sta^ of the relationship 
between eccnanics and OGCipatibns and of the roles played by various 
occipations jn fulfilling ths'cotntunity's nefeds; ' • \ 



Sutmary ; Students learn how to analyze processes by using a siirple 
charting technique, vMch th^ ^ly to the process of building a 
cradleboard in a t ra diti on al &di^ -(Navajo) setti^ ani then to creation 
of the equivalent product,^ playpen, in a technological set^ig. Information 
is presented through readings and-slide t^pefe. ; \ \ 

Related subject areas: Econcmib?, lunber aixT furniture industr^ies,. wodworking 



The Ocmtiunity ' . ' , . - » . . - 

' ' * ' ■ • 

P»SE2S§J.- help students uiaerstand tlfe eooranic sfructure.of their own 
ocninunity, similarities and differences between it and the eccocrhies ^f 
traditional Indian ocmiunities/' and tte 'MipUcations of adding a new 
■industry to the eoqnory of a cjcranunity. «/" 

•aronarx: Students will- read aboiit traditional and contenporary Indian 
pcmnunities, answer questions about their eooncmic structvaes, and prepare 
a report; prepare an eoonanic map of their own coniramity; and participate 
in a simulation exercise in;w4iLdh they take tte parts of comiunity leaders ' 
v4ip must decide .whether or not to allow the construction of an electronics * 
plant in their own. town. ' • ^ • - " . 



Related' subject areas ; Eocncmics^history,. -government 



The Ocpimmity in Transition - .„ i 

PiSEO^e: to help students understan4 sore of the principles v*ich gcivern 
cultural change and to show hew it is possible -to adapt fo change while 
•retaining essential cultairal- .eleraente. Hie unit focuses on dif feterbe^ . 
and similVities in tlje' ways ^in Which basic needs^are rast at different ■ 
periods in a cultsure's histoty and on the corresponding effects on 

lifestyle roles and careers vdthin- the pulture. 

' ■ . -i- ■ , 

• ■ 

Sutmaa:;: "Stud^ts follow an imaginary southwestern triije of' Indians f ran 
the hunter/gatherer .stage of development to an agricultural .village, a 
reservation near a rural sniall taim, a large city, and finaUy the 
developnent of their own land in their own'way. , Activities include, 
reading, raapwork, games, and a oomiunity plaiuii:^ exercise. 



Relg^ sug^ect areas; History, geograpiy, mathenatics, transportationj 
industry " • ' ^ 



Qriaitation Level ;" 
Puttiiig Your Money to> Work 



'Pi^gos^; to help Indian students understand- how to manage resources, 
particularly the resource of money, both -on a personal' leveJrand in ' 



the world of work. 



> 

• » Svimary; Students, db e^jercises and ^nnall group activities in which they 
consider how money is used, practice checlc-writihg'and bSancing^ a "family ' 
budget, l^m about the use and novement of cash, stock and oti^ assets • 
in a* small business,' ^leam. about the process of applyin^'for a loan*, and 
learn about: sods careers v^ch involve managing money* 

Belated subject areas ; Mathematics, 'business,' banking 
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liiS^q with the Land 



' ^ i 

PjSEose: to help students, understand a»cep 
. of natural resources^ ^^ially ap^y relate to traditiaal Indian- " : 

values; understand the relationshii) between basic needs, resoufces, and 
^ vagte disposal methods; and-beocrae familiar ,wi±h oca^jations in the area ' 

of .environnental and natural resource managenent. . ^ ' 



S^c^i students read atbiit^'basic ecologidai 'cancepts and play a game" 
vdiich reinfotcis .this Wledge;^,,^xkiane pictures of ccrtnon items in a ' 
traditional Indian 'and a contaipoWy house in" order to coipare the ways 
in vMch basic needs "are met, v^t resources are used, and waste " 
products are dealt with; read about envircTnfientally directed careers, 
and decide. >Mch of these careers would 1^ relevant 'in solving;^ 
environmental problems currently facing IndianCtribes as described in' 
newspaper articles. 



A. 



Belated subject areas: Life sciences, ecolJjgy, and careers in^ these area?.*- 



Working for.dbhe Peopl e • ' ° ' * * 

^kfiose: ^ to help students understand the -basic function^ perforned. by 
goverrmerit for the^connunity arv3 the need areas it addresses; to help than ' 
understand the organization and activities of federal, state, lc?cal and 
'tribal goverxiients and. vblmteer'6rganizat4bf^ and^introduce thefn' to public • 
service and scme^of the careers it in|luies. * • ^ 



■Sumar^: '^ter'.an intrbductory ooniSicferatioii of ^tte nature of governn^t, 
students vdll read ^utthree -traditional^ Indi^ styles of goverrimait. • ' 
Shey wUl learri about" the three levels oi i^ican government ^ the . 
iature/and requirements of o^e qgeor at each level, arx3 they will play a ' ■' 
•card-gam^ .in V*hi^^ must~acqfee the 'cards representing fulfilliterit' of ' • 
all a,cantiunity'r^,, Ibllowing.th^ activity, they will read**about three 
oontanpprary tribal governments, an url>an. Indian center's operation, ^*a 




Warkmg for the ^People (continued) 



of Indian^ organizations. They .will also read ^t sane jobs connected 
rnRS±h each of these three are4s; Finally, students participate in a . 
. siihulation exercise in which they taJ^ the parts- and points of^'view <Sf ... 
pecple frdm various agenciei and organizations ilto must r^ccratend action 
on Indian government to- Congrels. ; Ah on-going activity is the preparation-- , 
of a display of na^p^ articles featuring government :and pujAio service. 



Related su bject areas" ; Goverrment, public "servide careers 



E:q)loratian Level ; 
Planning 



PvttEOsei^ to introduce students to" tfe concept^ of planning' and help than 
see its r^te^ce and iin^rtance to their daily lives, their^grovp wotk ' 
and their pof^le '^ir^ ctoices/ Students-will have a chance'to practice 
.plannijTg,^\l^ to^^ia^ better ty. using a fiye-st^ process,. to~6verccitie 
^'^^^^^M?:^ ^ 5^'^'^ ^ P^an^and inake>ecisij)iirik a groi^:' 




3 jjfilL begln^^ ^t^tcnn^^ tiWr own interests . They then 
dail^ activitie^; v<iiich .takk require planning^ and how ^ 
they might better plan" t4 'use of ' l^ir ps^. They also learn Mid 
practice five steps to better plani^/ ^ grotps play a^gar^' in whitdi- 
•they. make a plaii, think xig bl^tacleslo another group's plan, and' think of ^ 
vays to overcone obstacles to .thelrA pd^. ■ Finally, students take part ' 
in a simulation 'exercise i^ch gives 'feten pr&ctiee in grot^) planning and 

the. unitf students are also asked, to ^ 
keep a jb^nal of their re^ptions ^ ideas.* ' • ' - ' . 

Related 'su bjecr areas ? Canpcfsition|?,.in^thenBtics, art - ' 



Putting It All Together 

PuEgosJ to iniax)duce students to the, idea" thkt in both, .traditional ^ 
contemporary societies, careers can be divided into clusters. - Stxidents ' 
^Iso consider hoy their own interests', values and aptitudes nd^t affect ' 
-career choice, piey sefe Jxm people vdth different jobs and interests' work 
■together to create a product, and study similarities ai^ differences in. 
values and. job tjoes in traditional and contemxjrary societies. 

Sumag^: Students! leam thaf careers can be grouped 'toge^Ji^ according to. 
.ccmnoh features in»tte jobs performed (e.g.. Health, Tranqportatuxv, 
Personal Services) they see Jiow jobs involved in neeting basic needs are 

or are not (UJferent in a traditional and -S^«on^^5orary society. Ttey 
build and market a real or imaginary .kite -to learn how pebple with 
different jobs and skills must work together to create a product. They 
describe and deroon^fcrate their own .interests ,and aptitudes and learn about 
those of others, and consider their- -^^ues and how these might differ if 
theyj.ived in a traditional society;' Finally, ttey consider how. people's - 
interests, aptitudes and values can affect their career choices. 

Related subject areas ; * Soc^ developnent, eoonanics " 



• Getting Beady for Jobs , , ' ' \ 
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Pj^Eo^' to acquaint studentj wi^ educational and training (lequirenents 
for .different jobs and provide enough data so that students can extrapolate 
the general requirements lor diffe^t types of jjobs; 

Snt<nary; In this unit;' students are Te-introdv^ to tte ided of career 
clusters. Ttey also meet tte idea that jobs can bfe dvided into levels ^ 
.according to- the aipount and kind of training \^ch they require. Students 
play games and solve a picture puzzle 1^ reading ai^ .roanijjulatiijg data on ^ 
educational and training requirements for different" jobs, -and they consider 
how this infornition might apply to tteir own career plans. In additipn,'' 
"students stu^'l'vant ads" in >eal and imaginary newspapers, and. match* ^iven 



4» 



Getting Ready for Jobs (oontinxjed) 



jobs with characteristics and skills of real or, imaginary people. * They 

* -^also consider mid-career decisions (e.g., vtether to'ccntiniae in a 

, V particular job or go back to scfcol for raore training) aid hdt^rpersonal 
, values, aivi Qiotixxia/ needs can affect such decisis They ccnpose and* 

• ■■sol-ve"'problQns'or "stories" involving mid-career decisions 



Related su bject areas ; Eftglish/ocnpositioh, rnathanatics, social studies 

• * * e 

\X The Career Fair \ Smm^> * ' 

P^^se: to help students review4nd apply the knowledge ^vMcA they haW 
gained in"tha preceding elevemmits: , . • \ 

. _ Sutniary; As an int^uctory. acti\gLty, students consider and disci^s sans of 
the "general concepts vMch Mve been dealt with in prevdous units. , They 
also.discxass their reaction to tt)e units. Ttey then plan, prepare,\ 
conduct and evaluate^ a Career Fair: This involves individual and grovp ' 
research into the": nature and requirements of^jobs chosen by tte students; 
gxx3up planning, decision itaking, and cpope^afcujh in preparing the Fai^r as ^ 
v*ole and the individual "exhibits" within it; use Of ij^vidua/- artiifeLc, 
literary and other skills -in creating the-exhibi^ oi. particular joi^^^ 
evaluation of their WDrk through tteir own observations and 'a 
questionnaire fillpd ou^^ visitors. * ' * . . 

Related subject areas ; . - Enqlish/lanauage arts. Arts and Crafts, library skills. 

1 
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CHAPIER 'IV: .CONCIiOSll^S 



Hhe time span of the Native Merican Career Education oproject did not 

allow evaluation to go beyorxi the* fontBtive stage. No single groip of \ 

studaits was able^to^ise all J^lve Cmits in the prograIt^, nor could the 

, reccmnendpd three year sequence be irmplenented. However, given these 

limitations*, considerabre information was gathered, ara it now possible 

both to ccraneht on the strengths and weafaiesses of the program and mate some 

reconmehdations as. to the course future work in this area might follow: 

• • • 

Evaluation Resiia/ts ' * • 

— ■ " ■ ■ ' - i/ , - 

Fontative Evaluation of units in this program revealed a- number of areas 
in ^.vhich the program had both achieved and failed to achieve its goals. Ihe * 
purpose the revision effort described in Chapter II was to eliminat^^e 
problem' areas described below. ^ . * 

Prc±)lems and- Solutions ' ' . 

1 ^ _ - 

/■ * " 

Problems with the mat^ials can be divided iAto those involving methodology 
content, and implementation. ' - v / 

•1. Methoflology --^ ' " - • , 

' Both revip?ers and'tseachers reported that inany of the readings wer^ toa- 
laifticult for sdM^ of their students. * It had been assunved that a 5th or 6th 



grade readi^Jr€t?S*si2guld be appropriate, but in fac^ 3rd or 4th grade a^Deared 
to be^ciosfe"., ^A^jgficiated with this was the fact tliat^many students had ^ * . 
difficulty with written expression, vdiich made it h^rd fcsr-them to respond to ^ 
essay type questions. It was reconnended that the readings be gi|:)rten^ aftd. 
revised, and that the format of 'the exercises be changed frcxa written to . 
fill-in, multiple-choice or other types of question^ requiring less writing. 
The latter proplem also characterized tjhe' tests, and conjbritouted a great d^l ^ 
to the'd'if^fculty both of administeri»g and interpreting 'th^n.- This kind of 
prctolem dbar^teristip of students in all tiiree types of school setting. 



2. .<tontent ' 



\ 



Many unit activities .viere written on the assumption that stii4ents already 
were familiar witl) certain facts .and concepts vMch in ^xne oases, they had 
not encountered before. Teachers )iad to^ fill in with extra explaiaation and^ 
introductory, activities which coul^ span the gap between M]at .s^^^Ms «?ere 



expected to learn and vdiat they already knew. "In the revisions, atnuniber of 
such internediate^ exercises were ^developed, or suggestions were added to the 
Teachgr Guide on how to deal with this poteijtial\pr6blem.^ • * 

A problem vJiich it-*was not always possible to solve was tte^ fact that 
many Indian students ic^entify oiiLy with -fcheir gwn tribes^ and heme areas, and 
therefore illustrations and exairples representing other -tribes or areas mean ' 
J.ittle. .?^nerican Indian tribes frem different areas may be extremely ' ^ ' 
different in culture, aSd it'is not po^^ible to talk.alDout then all siiiplta- ' 
neously. Suggestions weres^^ed to the teapher's guide to replace such 
illustration^ with bcawnnples 'j^iqn area vAien this seated liKely to 

be a problem. . ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ . , ^ . ^ 

Urxits were also criticized, on the grounds that thC-sex^ were, unequally- 
represented. In the revision, females -were shown in greater numbers and ^ \ 
varieties of roles, vfrierever possible. 'In cases v^ere an actual historica]^^ 
situation or a work situation) wh^e both sexes were hot 'employed wafe ' - ' * 
described] - students "^were encouraged to discusa v*iy these conditions prevailed. 

" 3.- ' Irtipfemaitat ipn 

\ In seme cases, setting \j;p field tests proved difficult because "of the • 
innovative nature of the naterials* Seme teaches did/ not atTfir^t perceive 
hew units could be integrated within the existing curriciolun, £)r found the ' 
approach mcenpatible wiyfeh their cwn teaching styles. The bemnent of one 
teacher: irfio did -not use the materials is significant— * ; . 

Vv. In the teaching of junior high age Students, I tKtnk^ ^ <* 

■ H-that a strong' feeling of direction and 'control 

is -needed.- . I -do not believe that this program- will 
- ^ provide this for either student" or teacher. * - _1 " * 

' If the program is eveot^.to be used "siK:cessfully-I feel 
.the' teachers involved should receive training prior to 
lising the material. - ^' • . . 



^ This program^does ncJb^fit my method. of instruction. 

This is ndt to sa^p^at it would not work fcr^ soneone 
. . else with a dif feS^t set of values as to v*iat shoulcj .be ..^^ 
tiau^t and^hc^ ;^ 

As a matter of fact,, this ocntnent was considered by seme maibers of the - 
project's Mt^isory^CJanomitt^ to be a cotpliment to the program, since the 
materials wer^ specifically designed to hanrmize with the Native Merican" ' 
belief ^,that learning should be self-rdirected. ' * * ' *. 

Seme ,teachers also felt insecurfe dealing with tiie ^ji^Lan cultural elements 
in the xmits, or reported difficulty in locatini^ information on Indian culture 
. vten it was required. The range of print and other resources availatbie to . - 
schoolji^yarieQ^^ arid in sore places lack of tten'made it hard tp do 
all the actiyities. In revision, the likelihood .that-^ny given resource would 
Be unavailable vfes consider^, ^and if necessary, the information Was eith^ 
iricorporatfed\into the unit, or its use^v^as itpde optional. ' * ^ 

.In scme'iilp^es, teachers unfamiliar with the management of workgroups , 
had difficul^in getting students to- cooperate. UsuMjly the biggest ^oblem * 
was in gating . boys and gir«l^ to work together^ although in' classes with non- 
Indiaia'stUf^ente were sometimes (thoagh not always) raci4l -tensions, / 

^ It va^ reconrmended that the .Unit "Cooperation" be used first with classes 
• unused to grou^ work, arid a discussion of this [problem was added to tlfe 
Curriculum Guide , hcwever it seanfis piDoh^le that the oily way to- really solve 
the problem, of I teaching methc?ds,^and -^lementatioii would be to develop teacher 
.training matierials, as the teacher quoted- above ^fsuggests* , j 

- : • \.-« i"'- . ji • " i 

\ , Program Strengths \ ^ . \ ^- 

■ ' . J •> ' ^ ^ ^: • ^ ^'^ 

In addition to -identifying problems ,g evaluation of the program provided a 
number- of indiqations tha:t it was achieving its 'goals. Such indications came 
froa tdachers, (students,, reviewers, and oopobjit^ netibers. . Seme of the 

benefits vMch ^p^^ear'to have resulted are descr'ibed below. ' /' ^ . - 

I i M . > i 

' ' ' ^ ^ '* ^ ' i • ^ ' 1 ' ■ i j i > ^ . I 

1. , . Fillindf a 'Currlcular Gap • ) ' ^ • ' i 

^'""^ " M ' * ; ^ . ' (W y C 

.Although tteac^iers i|nvolv«a ip the program .v)pre quick to point out flows), * 
ttey were equaiay. quick ^to e}q5ress their ehthui^iasm for the jtogram. Indian; • 
and non-Indiari teachers wr£h imagination akahsyirpathy jjL^ approach used| 
in the units fouiia^th^ Jiad ^little dif foAilty iii| dealing with tKe faroblons 
preslerit in^ the ^ield test version, bf the^materiiaas. . ! * . i 
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Many of them had^fieen looking for materials of this type for^sone' time, 
and wer^ deli^tdd to have the chance to use them, * It was canmon^at 
orientation sessions to spe people grab for copies of the units, and begin 
to plan Itcw to make vfee of them^then and .ti^ere. Most of the teachers involved 
in th^ field teq^expressed an. interest in or intention tq continue using 
the* units after the fi^ld test was over. 

The pjroject'.s^ Indian Mvisory Qimiittee, vdiich was originally somewhat 
dubious as the staff's ability^to achieve project' goals, in its final meeting 
-was able to stat^that it felt that the materials'" would promote: 

• * . 

^ (1)" Learning and^ reinforcement ahput the contributions of 
^*'ljativfe American cultures, . . * . 

(2) Updefstanding of the importance of the traditional , 
' educational process arfl expansion of the scope and 
sel^tiDn of careers, available to students!* 

• Reviewers found thaticontent in* tHe units ^Jas in almost all* cases' 
accurate, culturally appropriate, and likely .te meet student needs, Ihe 
' conclusion , of the NTTPC analysis of the uHits 'was "',^,that as a v^le tfie 
units wei:e' jiriged to be of fine qualiiy**."* ' One NITRC review of an 

. . ; r ^ t ' - . ^ 

andividiaal unit is included in T^^pendix D as an exanple, 

2.* Providing ^^terials Vh^ch Can Be Used in a Variety of Settings 

• , A list of the different kin^^bf learning, situations in which units ^wsre" 
^ successfully jQsed indicates the Irange of" possibilities: ./^ 

' '\ • single subject class^s-^^Siglish, Social Studies Science, ^lath 

• special cateer education classes -'^ ' x 

• ,cqnbined siabject closes , ^ " il • • 
4 classes intended t6|*motivate drop-outs to stay in schooX 

" Sctns teacherd used the units exairtly as written, while otl>ers*.took full • * 
advantage of 'the suggestions' fori additional resources and activities land 
adapted and added aqtivities of their avn? - ' \ ' 

\ t*^ ' ^ * \ » ' > • 

^Indian' Education, Mvisoxy Ccnm "Closing, Statonartt, " Npvatiber ft, 1976.' 
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In addition, "there was ^e evidence that individual approaches, ideas, 
and content frcm the units being picked'up by teaches not involved in 
the program. ' ' ^ 

3. Inproving Student Self-Concept a nd' SfcLlls 

Ihe units ih this program were the first materials written specifically * 
for Indians that some students had ever encountered. Teachers described 
mafiy expressions of enthusiasm^ and in one case (v*iere racial tension already 
existfed) students began using the existence o^ and information in the units • 
as evidence of their si^^eriority!^ Cue parent reported that her son, vto had 
tended to ignore his Indian heritage previously, was new actively proud of it.- 
Sate students had refused to respond in other classes began^to participate. 

The following description 'by the Coordinator at Ganado Junior Hi^ 'School 
indicate the kinds of improvenrt^nt that occurred: 



Given that student coipetency in the usage* of the English 
language is frcm poor tcF adequate, these 7th, 8th, and 
9th graders seemed to use the oj^rtunities provided by. 
the material* to increasingly share experience by utilizing ^ 
various means of connunicafcion. * The more able students began 
. ^to encourage 'the less facile cotmunicators h/ doing much , 
. translation for them. Students vAk) had^ always been able* to 
hide in the background were| encouraged peer^pressure to 
contribute to a discussion,; even if the response were a 
►siinple "yes" or "no"*... I noticed severe students with y 
• a limited English vocabulari^ becote excited Bnough to * 
expound rapidly in the'ir native language and then, with ^ 
. ' (Sifficulty, replace words ik' English. Tolerance was evident 
on * the part of all students as ."they participated in^ efforts 
to assist -^everyone in finding means to exchange information*. 
A noticeable increase in respecting attitudes seemed evident. . 

i / \ * 

Student answers to fourteen questions -about their reactions 'to the 



materials* were 'suninarized by IHTRC as* follows 



# Overall, the program. was thl)ught to be a good- one. A high^ 

• positive affective of 3.29 1(4.0 being ^highest possible) was 
obtained. ' . ' 



# The question v^ich Received 
relevance of the curricqlxjm 



the highest impoirl^nce was the 
•to cultural background (average 
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rank 3.78) follcwed by iirportance of learning about Native 
American culture' (3*61) and iirportance of* learning of careers 
aM how tKey relate to one's life and' ccninunity (3.^). . ' 

• TOe lower area (although still about "neutral in nature) was 
how •much students* felt they h^ learned about working' in 
groups (average -rank 2.96) - ^ . 

' 4. Iirproving Student Knowledge ^pout Careers ^ ^^^^^^^ 

- Before/afti^ questicOTiaire administered during £he NXTPC pilot test 
shov^'an increase in student: ability to id^tify^ locals, and state job 
opportimities;" distinguish between a job and a career; belief that education 
is relevant to career choice; and belief that career choice influences life- 
style. ; ' ^ 

Pre-/posttest catpairisons show a gain in }ax:wledge of the infonjati/on 
presented in individual units ^**iich was in sane cases snail, but very 
sin^ificant given students' reading and writing problems and their resulting 
difficulty in dealing with* the test items. . ^ ' 

Teachers also reported students' verbal expression of belief that they 
had broadened their understanding of careers 'through taking the units* 

Inpact . - " . - . L 

^ It seons* probable that schools planning Native American Career Bducatic^ 
prograrivs will be very interested in these materials. During the course of 
the prpiect, nunerous inquiries ' about them have been receive, ,and a large 
nuirber of schools have requested -copies of naterials* and expressed interest 
in using them. ^ 

Uie reaction of the pilo^ test Sites have been very encouraging. The \ 
teacher at Oakland -.Technical High reports plans to use the units \^en her 
class xs reconstituted again in the spifing of 1977. ..The fij^st four units 
vvjere made paaft of the 7th grade currici^lm at McD^mdtt Ccmbined' School, and 
the principal plans to extend the 'progi^am throu^out the other grades. ' 
Ganadb. Junior. High School recently received ftSiiLng for a Career Bducatic«i 
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*Independent Evaluation of the Native Aonerican Career Education. Units, p. 57-58 



progi;am of which the Native American Career Education units^^forro an integral 

part. Currixnilum ccnynittees at St^ Francis Indian School are explorihg> 

possibilities of using more units next yeay . .The NITRQ pilot test coordinator 

also reports interest in continuing to use^Jie units at the schools with 

^ w ' - * .... *^ 

v^Mch*he was working. ^ v , - . ' 

/ * • ' « * 

Dissemination 

Sets of the revised units are being sent the fol loving schools^ » - 
districts, and organizaticns :^ ' , . ' * 

Window Rbck School Disttict . ^ • • " » 

Ganado Junior Hi^ School • ' 
. McDermitt Ccmbined Sishool ^\ \, ** 

OakTand Indian Center v * * ^ * - ' 

Taholah School Eiistrict ^ 

In additiqai, program jnaterials will be sent to the Indian Education 
catjEtonents of the Departments of Education of California , Nevada, Utah/ and 
Arizona, and the nonbers of the project's Indian Education Mvisory- 
Ocirinittee. * i . . . - , ' i . 

,^ . Units have 'been received by the following Bureau of Affairs schools,, 
offices, or^programs: * • * * ; , : * 

Aberdeen Acea Office, Aberdeen, South patoota ' ^ - \ ' 

(^ire^ -Education, Hopi |^alth Carets 'Program, Qraibi, Arizona 

Hoopa Elaentary- School, -Hpopa, California " ' 

Phoenix Indian High •School, Phoeriix, Arizona ' ^ 



Ihe Indian Education Resource Center at Albuquerque, New Mexicb, has 
arranged to print, cppies^ of the materials and is now planning tq distribute 
them to t35 additional schools in;Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma,. North and 
South Dakota^ Utah, Alaska, California, Oregon, Mississippi, Arkansas, ' 
Montana,', and' "Wyoming.. A^ complete list is incltded ih Appendix E. 
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Sunmary Interpretations , ^ ' ^ ^ 

f • The following conclusions may be dfawn- ffcm project research and the / 
' pilot tests of the Native Am^i^an Career Education Program conducted by Far 
# West laboratory and the National Indian Training., and Research Center: . 

• materials written for Indian Junior High School student§ should 
require no more than mid^elenmtary level, language skills; 

• materials sh^^iiLd include all necessary information" and resoxarces;' 

m materials for Indian students should be relevant to students', tribal 
* * cultures (if thgy are ncn: developed specifically for the tribe or 
cultin:e group with v^ich they are being used, teachers ' should be 

* able to adapt them) ; . ^ - . * ' , 

* * . 

• this' prc5gram qan be very successful with teachers v*io are synpathetic 
. to its goals, and ihstiaictional approach; o 

• the prograra^ ean, be implonented in a variety of settings; 

• ^ many student? have little ^experience in working in groups and need 

* help to do SQ effectively, hciwever the program taids to irrprove .their 
^ abilities in this area; ■ - : ' ' " - . 

• * involvement in thi^ program can give students a new appreciation of 
their own' cCllture, motivate thai to participate, in class activities, 
arxi broaden their" understanding of careers; ^ • 

• the program addressjes a*aarriculiin area vAiich has not iSeeri previously 

covered; ' '\ L \ 

. ! ! ^ . ■ 

, • the program is likely to- appisal to schools looking for career educa- . 
tion materials for*"! Indian students. ' ( ' 



PeGfcinmendations 

as- 



Inteifpretation of the !pro j^t^ s rpsearch findings jand evaluation of its 
programtiatic and product outconbs suggests a nuniJ^eAof fareas in- ^Stiich con- 
tinued-evaluation, design, idevelopiienti, ind dissemination sliiSuld place. 



Fi(sld Testing of the Program 



The cUrr^t projecf^mupt be considered as an" initial researcl^ effort 
coupleia with a pilot testirig of the program .materials. I The instructional 
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imits that have .been' revised based *c3i the "pilot test shovild not be field 

tested ks a oontinuatian of the research effort. 

• The program shoiiLd be tested: '(^jT to determine the effectiveness of* 

the revisions; (2) to canpare its effects vixen inplan^xted in different ways'; 

(3) .to determine the cumiilative effects of all twelve ipiits vtoen used over 
» • ' . , • 

the recotmended three-year time span; (4) to determine the effectiveness of 
the program with stiidents from Indian cultural groups not included in the . - 
pilot: test; and (5) ^.to determine the feasibility of t±ie recotinended 
cd[tinunity involvement procedures. 



Teacher ^ Training ^ 

IXiring pilot testing, it was found that many teachers,, even tJiose \A\o 
prove to have little difficulty in using t±e materials, were originally 
hesitant and insecure about their ability to deal with them. In seme cases, ff*^ 
this was due to unf^miliarity wit±i Career Education. In others, non-Indian 
tetachers v^re diffident about trying to deal' with Indian cultural materials. 
Although no workshops were originally planned for the project, it was found 
advi,sable to jhold two, involving both teachers and administrators, before 
pilBfe testing began. * • | ' 

The plea for teacher training as a prerequislite fqi: , involvement in the 
program quoted on page 44 is one o^ several six;h lindications of need which ^ 
-v^ have received. For t±ie materials to be successfully iirplemented/ into the 
entire curriculum—involving the cooperation of all teachers in a school 
ratiier than thos^j viio'are initially mast interestled — development of a' teacher 
training program would seem to be a prerequisite! Ihis progc;am could be 
used either independently or as part 'of th^ Gurriciilum Delivery System 
described below. - ' ' . 
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Design of a Curriculum' Delivery System 

i Analysis and interprietation of the pilot test, finding^ clearly indicates' 
that: in all settings the valufe aJid effectiveness of the progtam j.s enhanceSP? 
(1) ^ if the administration of (the school inwlved understands',' values, and 
knows hcM to support implement:ation of fcareer education as a content area, 
and^^cultu^ positive curricula for Indian stoats; (2) if the teachers 
are already familiar with basic contefit and instxjactional methods ajJpr&priate 
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. for career education, ar^e confortable witJi a bi-cultural approadi to teaching 
Indian students, and are' familiar enough with their students needs and^ 
' available educational, resources to adapt^rmaterials if necessari^^ ^ (3) if 
• school personnel have the knowledge ^and sensitivities needed tcni^plve' the 
Indian coninunity in the program. Hhe project staff disd&v«r^ that the success 
of pilot testing in a given school- was closely related to administrative 
sufport for the proglram, teacher 'conf ideice , ^and at least acceptance of the 4 

■ program on the part of the local ccmnunity. 

Ihe need for understanding and support from district .and buildiiig 
administrative staff in irrplementing career education programs (and' innovative 
programs in general) ,l^s be^ noted by mai^ disseminators • Such peifsonnel do 
not always have the' background (or the time) to see hov a given j)rogram or 
set of mterials could be integrated into their school curriculum. And if 
they are* not suf^rtive, teachers may not take the troi±)le to investigate 
new materials, ^if , indeed they find out about tljem at all, ' 

In implementing a Native American-^ Career Educatioi^ program, the I/fliar^ 
comiunity cannot be ignored. Not only is its acceptance of the program 
necessary if it is to« be used .at all/ but (especially vAien most of the 
^^^^hool staff is non- Indian)^ ' the presence of adult Indian^ can be .invaluable , 

in enhancing the credibility of the materials " a]:K3 their meaningfulness to 
^ students* However, in many'areas there is a long history] of distrust 

between parents arid school, and bol^ school personnel and^cGrrtnunity members 
. may need help in learning hew to vork togetl^, j 

' The materials vdiich h^e been developed 'afpear to be of value,, but 
witHout a curriculum delivery systan which* will h^lp schools to inplement 
them, they may never be prc5)erly tried. ^ ' 

» Extension of the Program to Other Grade Levels * , ' - • 

' : ^ • ^ . ^ - ^ 

One of . the ^nost camon questions from both school pebple and members of 
» »^ ^ « * ' • ' 

^j^ndian par^t groups when first introduced tb the program^ was v*iether or not 

similar materials existed for use in element!ary and hi^ School, and 'if not, 

. vdiether the project staff had any plans to develop^^ than. ^Parents or teachers 

of stiidents in other than Junior High grades seemed positively resentful that 

their children would not be able to baief it If rem the prcbgiram. . • - " 



Therefore, althou^ the reasoning vAdch led the project to target this • 

program at the Junior High School reitains valid, it would seen that developing* 

similar- materials for \ise eariier and later in the school curriculum vould 

* » 

meet a very real need. The, Native T^tierican Career Education program could be 
extended in three blocks: one consisting of activities for the primary^^level 
(grades Kr3) ; ofie for the intermediate level (grades 4 through 6) ; and one 
for the high school ^(grades 10, 11, and 12) , v*iich might moveffron car^ 
•exploration towards experience-based preparation for careers. 



. Natioial EjjEsseminafeiai of the Program 

' In order to retain control. over thQ price, availably^, and content of 
program materials, and 'to rennain responsive to Native American desires and 
needs, the project h^ made the decision not to offer these materials to a 
cormercial publisher.,* Project staff, therefore, are -actively^ seeking sane 
mdian-pihtrolled orgariization or agency vMch will be willing and able to 
distribute these materials at cost to all schools vAiich might* be^ interested 

inti«,. , v.". ■ / ■ '. : 

As indicated, on page 49, units are already being ^distributed to BIA 

schools alL over the country, ^ Hcweyer, a great number of Indian students 

are served by .state public sfchools in urban or rural areas,^ schools* run by 

religious, organizaticns, and ]Mian 'Ccranunity controlled schools. It* 

important that career education be available to students in these sch^ls 

.* « - * 

as well: \ ■ " ' ' ' ■ ' . 
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a) understand ^^In.^licft'lona. 
of lLRowUd|;c A)>o\ii self 

b) undAratand the 'ispllcat ions 
oT beln^ a KatW^ Ar^cic«n 

- in the conteat>crary aociety 

c) asaean ^elf^aatisfaction ■» 
; by relation to cajraer 
" choice • 



LL 



a) explore one*a plecr 
In \tf " . * } 

b) test aelf-coQccpt 'in 
^ - the reality of work • • 

aettiogs * ir 

c) exf>lor<y one*a" plac*-/ 
in oen*a ovn Native Aseriean 
(Tribal) coonunicy 



a) formulate tentative ^aretr 
goxila,,cax^ out carerr^' 
planning, ''and .Dake v 
tent3tiv<^ CArees^^cholcas ' 
b^y'bMdirct value jtoalyaia 

of career options 
c) assess , probability of^ 
' attaining |oa18 



0 ^etermioe the resources 
of a grolip apd how , 
^bV^ to use' such^ 
• rcaourcea 



a) accept responsibility to t}ie 
cnvirocaent . «■ « 



a)*^deratand thdt group 
io^errc'tiDQ sicilla aid 
wo^ perforoance and 
increase aatiifyXng * 
huaan Interactions 



a) Acquire coopetencea in pro-' 
ceac (inteTac\ion) skills * 
(coccur.ication akilla,* pUn- 
Q*ijDg, organizing, carrving 

o out tasks,* evalila^tion, ett^) 

hj relate information' about 
' self a^IcctiQ|^ Uaroing * 
aud ped^orsin^ duties * ^, 



attTtupe 



Acquire a a<nse^ of lodep^n- 
derce and control of ona*a 
om lift 



accept reaponaibl^ity to the 
society and •goveriment ^ 

b) bt(coft« willing to sake 
contributiona ^o group 
*iforXa»and ahar-a^ 
rqaponaibilitiea vit^ 
others in a |^roup I 



3 V 
<«odara tending 

the Vorld of 

Work 



s) VQder»tsnd hpo work is 
structured an^ hov power 
operitct within a wock ^ 
organization * ' 

b) acquire ^knowledge about 
vocational -<«tcurccs 

c) increase knowledfft of 
occupations snd work? setting 



a) make 'jcnowledgc-bascd 
c^holce of^s careerjcluster 

b) function in aelf-aelacted 
work aettinga 

c^ Iffiplcoent a wprk plan 
and Bonitor progreaa 



HI 

jOC:i;PATIONAL 
ANU 

econohi(;aI ' 



IDipIoynent 
and 

Eaployability 



a) le^rn what^alills arc 

required f^r eaployab^lity 
Tn aclected ca^eer(s) 

sc^ire knowledge about 
regional aad national^a}>oV 
■arket conditlona 



a) ac<;ulrf a ba*ic .set of ' ' 
aaj)loyable akills 

b) develop work ^^afarlts^ecas- 
ssry ^to ehVer into 
exploration of an occupation 
It/ tlie ca^fer area of onV-;a 
choice ' * 



a)* develop work attitudaa 
' fiieceasary to explore an 
occupation in th* care^ 
are« of dsK^a cboica 



^TIlc'Role of 
Education 
^''^nd 
Training . 



a) understand the. rclatlonsnip 
of al|«tnat^ve ^educational 
•fpaChj' t^ altern^Live cafeer 
paths 

b} recognize t^t rclttionshin 
of interests, a^tiludcs^ a*i^ 
and a^levco^nts' to the 
realization c5 c^reer^goats 



a) develop -an' educational 
plan that nitchos^and 
avtpporta a certain career 
desire 



r 



fl^onoojlc 

Awareneaa 

1 ■ 

^ " ^ aAd 
pSuf f icienc:^ 



i |»"kn5?cond c' Jt tht :!ativc 
^ A-»y^tCi-. <?!^-. lt/ If) de~ • 
P'-n^'-nt .'•con-.-ifcAlly on ^iie 
pr^lf^iCtlv -vorh of iti 

/) y-'f* c^lini e' > prlnciplfM ot 

to-^jn to "a'.iv.. ..icrlc... 
?r.vi{.ti-r;il vl,.^y-^„j ^ " 



IV 



J 



^) ir^ovt: *km « in 
* aclV»ct<*d avocJti^/ielstirr 



a) di.'vclop'^n apt^rec iut Ion of 
' t.ic conmbutlon of avor 
ttofMl ^nd lelAure acti*;it- 
1 .♦8 to :Sc' society ar-d' 

t lc nat'ton 



-ERIC , 



1 



67 



^-3 



'i \ 



' ■ APPENDIX B I . , - 
; ' . J' I . ■ ' ♦ 

i » . 
• . i " 

Teach ^ Rsports ' , 

^ . . ' 

."Part of the Wfole World" - firs, ffedlynn Pyeatt/ Oakland 

"Cooperation" - Miss Paul/ Ganado : 

"Fran Idea to Product" - Peggy Bo^en, McDermitt 

"Living with the Land" - Mrs. Jones, Ganado 

* * 

The reports presented in this section are represenative of the type of 
feedback pr&fiQm by teachers involved in pilots testing program naterials, 
Ite' first report, in particular is virtiaally a' c^e study of the challenges 
and rewards involved in 'trying to/iirplement a nw cmrriculum amid the 
distractions and uncertainties of an actual school setting. ♦ 



V 



I 

/Mcs. ^Madlynn^eatt 
Na^lj^g^ ^^merican ORX^rt^cinlty Class 
Oakland Technical High School . ' 

. , . '.]■].".'■ ■ 

Log,- "Part. of the Whole World" \ ' ; • • 

i. . We arranged to splinter off a Native American groi:?) from a, 2-hour bloc 
opportunity class taJcing multi-dthnic studies as a theme. We \^e given a 
WJII protable to fix into usable space, lhat's bad beqause it will take tifhe 
and effort. It's good because .there will be less chance there of having" 
intniders and of having other stpdents^^^troy bulletin boards, craft projects 
and supplies , etc. Since we plaiined to transfer quhlifi^ students fron ' 
'various schools, and this would take a) while, w^ began, slowly, by fixing up 

. , our^'area, learning a little about rg^onal ari:^tyle§ as we went along 

Maybe I should make a few statements about who^ was chosen for the class. We 
were looking^ for students with attendahce problems for new l^ecause it was not 
possible to cut two opportunity classes fron the total schedule — but it wife 
possible to make them into special- interest' opportunity classes. Because my 
pre-existing class had been set up as a two-hour bloc for English and social 
. studies credit, it would be necessary- to work the requiresoents for both 
departments into the class. . ' i • ^ ' 

Week 'Of October 22-29 • * • " 

• 

Students began to arrive (the transfers v^e not in my control) . Laura 
Melendrez, Terry Running Crane, Flora ^felendrez,• Jean Martinez, Lynn Powell^ 
Dorotl^ Ldma, and 'Joaquin Lo2oya came in during this tinfie.* We were working 
. at the nSrmal lessons for the multi-ethnic class. I gave the students a chance 
to look- at the portable and^ they decided to take it. Then, we began^to clear ^ 
sane space, clean it up, and st^rt to decorate it. Since we began With a 
portable previously occv^ed by a class* which was using it to store mountains 
of collapsed cardboard boxes, mountains 6f newsp^^er, varioijs carpentry -►and 
mechani^::al projects, even an .unfinished 'boat ( !) , we had our work cut out^* . 
ij^r^Q^ us. We cleared half of 'ti^ space, ^fe^ best we could do since tha school 
wouldn't dispose of the r^t of ^e stacks; we had a quick lesson in how to ' 
slipcover an old couch; wfe started sane plants, ^.ocated and Hung* shades so » 
we could use £ilms, and so f 035th. The walls were* dark dingy, rain-soaked 
and stained, filled ^^th grafitti, so we decided to paint. I dragged 'out' a 
dozen good^arts references and studaits chQse 'designs to^begin a set of murals 
(as ron^ as we were at it> . ' ; ^ - ^ . . ! / . 



October 30' 



We decided to tak^ the plunge tcday and gave the pre-,test. Glass really 
. began Everyone went ^to a fluster. I tried to r^ssure them biit they knew 
few ansi|iers, felt embarr^sed, jwere upset. I r^a^ the opening poem^and tried 
.to give a survey-type intrbduqtion to the book and to the s^ies — rather ^as 
in the "teacher suggestions^" V. * ' ^ 



October -31 



1. ' 



^ • , , We began on Activity 1, and previewed^ page 6. . The library \^ closed 
J for testing and we wer§ still in the process of chang^Lng rpons, so we decided , 
I'd brihg in books on world cultures that tl^y could select fron the shelf and u 
for reference-. I havfe sdfte, misgivings about this beginning, part. Las€?tijne 1 
^^^got a lot of rote answers to tiie questions but didn't feelfstidents wei{e 
f getting to the core, of* it. Ilfey didn[t seem to gef^y feeling for vhy we 

should begin here^ hew <Lt fits- "into the tteme of the book, how it is related 
' to jobs, .or even hew jdbs'are related! to culture which is\ related to environ- 
' inent. At least I knew part of \*at to watch'out*' for and ta try to iirprove upon. 

*■ ' . i" ' . : '■ 

Noveniber 3-4-5' 

•! . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

We. TOrked 3 days, straight, sonetimeS with an cpaque px)j0ctor. to sliare' 
iraterial frcm a book, on climate, i/edfcatibn/.and ethnic* groups. At this 
point I found language^a[nilies creepmg in and had to provide a lot of ' 
infontation on those^ There's just a 'lot of grouping of ethnic groups that 
depends 'on the concpet of language family and hq^ students made no more sense 
of that than I did -as a high school student* . At least they know more about • 
it now than I did" then. TW^ had agreed a sampling of films from assorted world 
cultures would be helpful, and selec^-ed 'a^ few. ' I feit a lot' better about the 
• concepts reached this tiine. , * 

^fc(ve^feer 6. - . ^ 

. We view^ films: A. The Old Africa and the New; Ethiopia ard Botswana , 
and B. Kenya; ^e Multi Racial Experiopent^ These were more or less conti- 
nental representatives , . ' - / - 

-J 

^ • *t ' * * ' . 

Nbvg^er 7 ' / - / o ' . " ' . . : * 

• * ^ ' * 

Vfe continued films: A. Colombia and Venezuela (to represent South . 
AnteriCa—not 'very good films, mast find something .better) apd B. India — 
the Struggle for Food (which represented' that sub-;coni^inent and had the 
bonus of raising for discussion the issue of hsw survival affects 'culture) ♦ 

Ngveniber 10 ' ' • ' * 

. . ' - . , 

/ We spait today on our po2?table again. Actually we had a lively discussion 
of the differences in regional ^^rt styles, a point 'vMchVill.sxorely be^ 
helpful as we get toward the end. of 'the book. We conclvK!ed by trying again 
to wrap up exercise 2. I^m discouraged' by the slcv; progress on it but am 
determined to have better- concepts cone* out of it tli^s tinjel 



- November 11. ' ^ I 
'' ' ' f • ' j . 

. Vfe were painting and mar^ijig tcdaV 'the first period* Vfe finally com- 
pleted the killer vrtiale mural, ihe second period we rejoined the multi- 
ethnic class for 'films, slides, artifacts on modem Red China^Vath commentary 
by a — • , . , 



recent "^.visitor there/ Today ^s session was lively. 



. November 12 ! ' , j 

Vfe salyaged a bookcase, cleaned it; up, learned to take apart and reas- 
semble a piece of furniture that has core unglued. One group wc^^c^ .on a 
cloth hanging and another on a bulletin' board' mural • spent the second 
period going over; vocabulary.. Already there's a lot of it. The words in 
tjie book are nothing, but ,the words fron t^ outside sources. pile up fast. 



Novonber 13 



We spent sane time on current portable projects and- sotb on individual 
work in progres's.^ I allov^ time for people to select and begin books for 
p report'. . Tuyns ou€' scmeJ^ve been dying to get at my book racks. Scn^bw, 
questions arose about ribBonwork so I broke into a quick lecture. on various 
kinds. . . > ^ 



Decatiber 15 

"~ ' — . • , - • ' " 

I thought we might be 'doing sane forgetting so I poK^ed a review quiz, 
more for my assessment than for the students' .grades. Results were so-so; 
fairly good for the consistent atteriders; rather poor for the ghostly types. 
Vfe ended by going over the^ test together for a real review of ground covered 
so far. • " \ ^ 

December 16 

Tne qroyjsp adced for ooe more pure reading *xaay. So I brought the book 
report forms (dividided by grade level and arranged to cover the points 
required at each level by the English curriculum) . I gave brief explanations 
of 'hciv;^ the reports arfe to be done and .set Janviary 6 as the due date. Then 
we read. ' 



December. 17 . " ' ' . ■ 

The bbliday-coning syndroiie has hit. Iris McKay drc^ped today" to return 
to Montana^ Attendance iS awful.' I suggested «>"st±ie few who were here that 
they 'tjegin th^ next section read pages 23-29, and Ictart on the last 'part. 
I allowed the .option of anishing current reports ar^^mbst rp^^d ^3-^9, then 
did that. * * ^ ) ^ 



^ecenfcer 18 'i ^ ! , 

" i \ \ ! ^ ^ ' ' 

I had ^the same prctflan as yesterday and yirtually the other half *of 
the class shewed up so ;I repeated the assigruDent for them, We^have a new 
stident — RDbert Mayokuk-^ - , ! • ' 




Decembey 19 ' , ; 

We lost one period to an assembly so I asked 'the group to read Native 
Meli^ican student poems and an excerpt fron Black Elk Speakis which I had. saved 
frcrii old issues of Scope , Lesson was lively; attendance awful. We have a 
n&fj stud^t—Laura Watson, ^ ^ ' . • 



• Januaiy 5 , • • • , 

I assigned pages 17-2p in earnest, We.irede pa^e 18. a report assignment, 
I departed fron the requirements here. If they gather just that data on all 
10 groups ; I get a lot of rote stuff and no understanding of .ai^ one group 
and their relationship to environmental conditions/ etci. .So we divided the, 
task. Each student selected one of tiie major groups to, study in detail and 
later share, I took the task of ^^ing main resource-finder. We tore lap^my 
*copy of Pictorial History of the American Indian for one main source. I 
alps ijTOught in copies of the BIA regional panphlets and made appropriate 
watning remarks about considering the source-by encouraging their use for 
sane kinds of facets, I pranised more/, later, I also distributed Oakland 
Public Schools source books for thos^ groips that have been ccnpiled^ 

January 6 . " ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

Vfe oontinued^h those reports and I .collected the 'due book reports. We 
gpt. WDrd today that the Master Plan Citizens' CJonmittee awarded us $1,800,00 
in'seed money tor books, materials/ etc, for this project, There's not 
WDrd yet on v^ien.that money cones available, - • ^ ^ 

November 14 * • • ^ . * ' s^- • 

Wfe worked on the portable and I allc^^ sane, time for make;7up work today. 
Sane finished the pueblo huntningbird on the. door. Sane built two shelves 
inside a giant lectern v^le others painted it turquoise and started' putting 
designs oh it. Two wrked on t;he peyote bird .fcloth hanging, In^betweeri/ we' 
discussed and worked out plans for the cotdng week, / - , 



Novent>er 17 

— ~ ■ - ' ' ' ■ ' i ' " / ■ I 

Students Mve been working on the b^ks'we rounded up on world cultures, 
preparing the reports on the' countries tfiey selected • I have decided I have 
two prdblons with vAiat is going on: (1)1 I think, it will make better sense 
next tine to get than to dg a small cultjire groip fron each Continent, pare- 
fuliy scattering the choices to cpver differfent climate, vegetation, and 
geographic factors, and (2) I see their i efforts as too scattered,' pot igettiiig 
into the caicept ^of the relationship 'of environment to culture to jpbs |that 
ought to be going on here. I am getting} fact collection;' not enough concept . 
deveiopnent. It's so' bad that iirtnediate! remedy directed -at that pcri^it is 
needed. We've already spent- a lot of tiine on the reports so I\ll tp^ a very^.- 
tight catparisbn of the kind I have in min^i I borrowed for today jtdie film 
Dead Birds vtoch is on New Guinea, tropical, rain forest, is:i^r)d'i:::^ 
The idea is to.^follcw. it with a series of films on eskimq peoples ^'ih' an arctic 
tundra area, tnen' try to draw out relations between environment, ^culture^ and 
jobs. The eonti^ast should be so great that everyone will get at the concepts. 
Dead. Birds ^js a- very lopg film land an attention-getter) so after the shaving 
th^e was v^ry little time left and we spent ijb on beginning a sand painting 
'{giant size) for the portable. . ^ • ' , <i 



" Nov^^fiber< 



18 ^^-/ 



, , Sane questions arose about the film . {some had missed it through absence 
and*' I always find sonie are not very ,adept at -fdlm~wat6hing) and, since it was 
still on hand we re-screened sane relevant portions arid had^'et long discussion 
on how the environment sets conditions aM needs for the culture. . I had 
prepared a worlcsheet for "them to set into writing the 'results of this film- 
source lesson. We finished by beginning to get this filled out. New student- 
Doris Chatlin..^ Lost Lynn Pc^ll — returned to Okla^fxna. 
» 

" Noveniber 19 ■ ^ ' , 

We worked over pages '8, 9, 10 ^nd each student- collected pictures repre- 
senting tradition and: modem styles for each caaXture. Vfe then began on the 
second film in my contrast lesson. Fishing at the Stone Weir /;^d followed by 
working at the contrast of environments and the influence of that and at the, 
contrast of agricultural and nomadic life styles. Big bug got in .today. 
Foior of my students are not attending their other classes to '^y significant 
degree 1 Teacher, counselor,' and vice principal have ali^spoken to them with 
no result so today we tried setting them up in their own counseling group. 
Trouble is, no one can be sure of catching them at school, in any reasonable 
degree, except during my class sc^-there goes half the class in the middle of 
my attotpt to solve the current problem! ' - I ^ - ^ 



Noveriber. 20 



I 



Lots of pec^le were unreasonably late today so I spent tt^ first 30 minutes 
with those v*io were here wDrkii^ on the sandpaintings . .Ihen we watched the 
other twD films of the eskimo (set, At the Caribou ^^ossing, Parts I and II. 



Most v*io missed the screening yesterday at least w^e here today so they'll 
be able to make out. Sane managed to miss seme viljal part of the lesson, 
hcwever. The total result forj those who watdied ati least seme of both -sets 
of films, however, was good. Ijots of questions came xxp and^it's clear some- 



thing about the concepts and relationships is coming thi;ough 
wasn't before. ,We didn't reality finish the discussion; will 



tcmorrow. 



now — and it sure 
have to continue 



November 21 

' - i - ^ ! 
An assannbly tobk one class period from us. today. We have been asked to 

prepare a display to represent Native Americans for American Ediication Week 
and decided to do a bulletin board and to set sane sandpaintings in a main 
display case. Volunteers undertook to get the .bulletin board taken care of 
outside of class timevbut the sand^inting still ^needs to progress with 
instruction so we spend seme time working that while discussing the filne 
sane moite. We also spent seme time working on page 11. After the long 
discussions of the last fe<7 days I'm getting at xoote of tiie problem. T guess 
I studied satiething called vrorld geography in 6th grade ,^Sat -T guess it doesnl't 
get taught {or learned?) any more. When'it^ ccmes £o understanding v*iat- 
chaparral J-S, or viiat a sub-^arctic .climate "irtplies/ etc. — I draw a blank. 
Some basic information on this will *have to 'be set into^^the lessons- next time 
so it's orderly— ^t juslsme troubleshooting o^ this 'sort of thing *as it 
beccmes. obvious that this^or that student dqesh't have this necessary under- 
standing • Next week is a short week due to thanksgiving vacation. The' 
-pattern for this' si^hool calls for lousy attendance: the last few days before 
vacation so I'll. set up hands-on projects for that' week and sneak in as much 
material as possible on the terms for different climate-and vegetation patterns,^ 
I'll bring books from the Time-Life series for phortograEdis to 'illlastrate ^ 
them—that's -rpt the best solution, but it's a (quibkie and if liwait, I'll 
have lost, the interest.^ | '\ , * ^ 



November 24 

• ' ^ ' • ] 0 ' 

. Today we'ceitpleted and set "up the sant^inting 'display. Then I passed 
out a fact worksheet, follow'^ .by a ♦concept essay test, on the film activity. 
The' expected questions began popping and I dragged^ out the books, and began 
helping students find pi&tures that WDuld hiip the, under stan&ihg. ' New student- 
Iris ^fcKay "^ " * ' . :i . . *' ' • 



liovqnber 25 



Time was given tpday to ccmplete the essays. ' It really' took a lot more 
time than was expected. As stvKlents finished therti upv I allowed "them to^wojrk 
on individuaii projects: pipe carving, beads, ir>d:^vidual sand paintings.* 



) 

Noveiriber 26 



Ijte lost one period again to^an' assembly and very few^ caSne to class tocJay 
' so I' put off and allowed all those f ini^ed up to date "to ^rk on individual 
^ * projects while I helped tfee few vAio came and heeded to do any catch-up work. 
,I^cti^ly got in sane pet^onal counseling time today, too. 

' * 
' December' 1 

' \ ^ ' -i - • ' • - J 

Reconvening from the Thanksgiving holidays we launched into pages 11/ 
' 12> and 13 today. The new California Hi^ School Equivalency test has just 
hit the r>ews so got sane copies of the sample test, ajplicatlon instructions/ 
etc. , 'filled the students in on vtot it was about, seme of the possible 
advantages and disadvantages of taking the test, and^gave them seme time to 
try out the sairple and go over the answers. It finally turned into (1) 
raising sane consumer interests, (2) v*a new gliitmering on the usefulness of 
being able to write, and (3) ^ a lesson on- the cor3?6ct way to write a 'business 
letter which I was surprised to find none of ithem had ever learped.. 

^ December 2 ^ 

We v3orked' on pages 14-16 today. = I think this section- is-an almost hope- 
less task.. People teach whole courses oa.the con*tributions of just one. ethnic 
group to the U. S. Her^ we|re. asking the students inAiie space of just a few 
week, at most, to survey the contributions of all eth;iic groups to the U. S. 
I'd think. in a district tha^ screams at least monthly^of the need for multi- 
ethnic education, I'd have students cone vAio have had a lot of exposure to. 
this, sort of tihing — but I«;thi^'th^ have had very little. I plan to help * 
them by locating films on each ethnic groij^^—enough to s}cun the siyface — but ^ 
th^ will have to be delayed, in part, for I^ck of available booking dates for 
sane of what I want. Today we viewed Faces of^Chinatovn and ended v;ith a 
t discussion of the contributions .of the ^Chinese and other oriental^ groi:4)s to 
the Bay Area; If I can ever- figure time for it, next time 'around, there will 
have to b^:to»-^ 1-day field trip Here, to. the Japanese Tea Garden and DeYoung > 
Museum in Golden Gate Park, and maybe sans visit to a^martial^arts School • 
'could be included. I'm finding that most have no acquaintance with these 
' places although 1 could have sworn they surely ;^ould have'. 

Decemoer 3 , , - . 

* ' /^Since I have been challenged on the suitability of the materials for use 
by Senior high studen^ts, I ,took time" today to administea: the Ga'tes Reading 
test to check uevels. A^. students finished,* I had them continue finding 
answers for panes 14-16. The. results, by the way, shov^ I have qsxactly one 
• student in thsr class ,v^se reading^ level ixKJicates she could' handle a more 
difficult reaJing level — and she's been doing a great deal of'outside^reading. 

" \ I Slink next time wq^, get to this section of ^the^ book,, I'll have my multi-ethnic, 
literature books at harwTand'do a^ short* li&rature unit from them. That mi<^t 
be a mudh more revealing "way to tackle the understpjjdings that people of all 
kinds have good 'ideas; that everybody borrovs. I^n^ class were really all 

ff^ junior -high stiSa^ts I might giVe'a feast day, having groups prepare- foods 
fi^on all th6 majiM?. ethnic gr^oups. ^ / . . ^ ' 

^ ^ B-7 - \ 



Decaiiber 4 and 5 



I \>as ill and. out on these two days* I left detailed directions "Tor a 
subs^tute to have the students write an essay on v*iat it is to be *Indian . 
(personals^ef initions) , leaving materials for the substitute to use to inspire 
this activity, Oa Fridayv they v^e asked to choose books .on Native Americans 
f ran my racks and spend the time; getting into reading them VTith the end jresult 
to be lfc)ok reports. Ihe^seqond activity came off,. The first was a disaster. 

Deceniber 8 • ; . 

— ; ' • . ^ • ^ 

• ' - . ^ ^' * 

- ' ' Vfe are still hung up on E)ages 14-16. TMs is taking too long. Ihe ' 
further frustration is that tlie fijms I had requested on Blacks and dkicanos 
will 'not be* available until much later. So we have to fini^ this -out, laterf ' 
because I don't think the concept can be left to die by the wayside* «. 

. '- December 9 ' . • 

Having found the-.disaster *of ,my writing assignment, I took today to do' 
it over. Oie student had brought a poen with the kind of definition I was 
looking for, I had them readi a set of student definitions- that ^j^ared in 
Scope a vfelle back and I had saved, brought another one, fron Ihe Five Tribes 
\v Journal ,, .and the* one on recprd by Ortega ( T\|p Worlds) . Pe^ts were better 
ttixs tame, but I'm ofciviously-fighting-iiie-major battle that^s coranDn-to my. , 
other classes that students vrould rather do alinost anything than wrrte from 
their own iniaginations. 1*11 have to do sane serious on stra^iegies to 
correct'this. , , • v 




I had students reading^ today frcm theijr^ books, for the reports,. vMle 
I went around to each and conducted •individual writing ^conferences. I tried 
^"^^to be both instructive apd sipportive. Think I djs sore good; 

■ , * ■ ■ ■ f 



December 11 ? 



iir We spent today cook:mg^an all- Indian menti for thd Native American Club 
to sell at noon as a' furjif-raiser for money to support weekend c^irping-type 
field tripp. ' Everyone work^and helped, all, had a good tiine. The learning 
fronjthis sort of activity canes when we get to the fi^ld^trifs whigh I 
always ^nanage to ^f ill with ecology, geography, geology, Indian pl^t uses, etc. 



December 12 — oqip more day given to reading in those books. All seem interested.. 



0 
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January 7 " . " . , _ - 

Vfe. headed for the library one period to get mdre information • source^ . 

'*'Surprising developnent was that I need to teach card catalogue, Dewey decimal, 
systemic etc. That' will have to be worked in. The group was small today and 
Wiifch one teacher^ and two librarians helping them, we went around the problem-, 
hufc I'll clearly have to do sonething about it. Ihe second per;dod T began the 
Coronet series of filmstrips on ^^merican Indians. The one of the Great Plains 
will not be. available until late so I'm deferring that section.. Wfe are going 

• across the series, viewing ithe ones of the Northeast', the North Pacif ic Co^st, 
the Southeast, and the, Southwest. This is a .long .series, but it's good 
ccnparable information and sifted to ttie purpose. (And a lot better than 
getting it fron books or. l&tures.) Each regional set includes one sound 
filmstrip on hones, ofte on- myths and .cerenvonies, one on history, one on "lands 
and tribes, ahd-'one on arts .and crafts. The sixth in each set will vary in' 
topic. - They have good information; stildents like than; they require few \ 
corrections and snide coments. 

V i ' ^ ^ ■: 

o * * 

January 8 

We continued our filmj^sjtt^ip series and showed the film WaLhoe (parts I 
ana II) vMch brought up sane interesting, discussion of ccming-of-age ceretonies. 
that tied in nicely ^with ttle filinstrips. ^ 

^- ' ' 

'^ January 9 - ^ . . ' , . ' 

' Vte cpntinued.with the filinstrips and Mso saw the short filr^, Indian , 
Influence in the United State's vMch is merely acceptable but does raise the 
' subject of place /names so I followed that- with the local angl6 f rem California 
. Place Names — lots of interesting stories there relating to Indians! 

January. 12 - . , • ' • « 

. we got iA-more of the filmstrips today. Students seemed to. have trouble 
organizing the infoxmation so I^jtBde-up a cat^>arisons chart. . I 'have asked 
than to hold any questions (in^&t^il) about th^' columns for. Great Plains and. 
^California until we c^ get the planii^ materials . / 



January 13 



1- V 



We V^aved more of the filmstrips and also one, "Religion" from. the. . . 
Waixen Schloat The American Indian set. ^ Vie were givejjjf^a -tw6-filmst3M.p s4€ . 
,y*iich purported to be on regional music types to preview' and decided to try-it. 
We di^i, and agreed it was -awful. Most of tjtie songs w^e translated and not 
sung in tfaditioi^l styles. Nbne of us lited'them. I djLstributed reviewr - 
Sheets, reminded all that they had pretests worth using for-revifew, discussed 
the schedule of upcxming finals,: made various othi^ announcat^nts including a., 
pitch to attend the'w^end Career Awareness Conf^ence in Sacramento. (MDst 



r 



a 

work 



January 14 

Most* v^t to Salcrarnento and evidently haven't reco\tered from the e>tr< 
weekend work'enou^ to get back to class yet. Those- i^d carr^ continued 
on the rernaijning pages and did inakei:5)s on missed filmstrips.] . 

! . ' i \ ^ ^ 

January 15 ' . ' J *! ' 

Today was ,set aside, for a field trip to the* Oakland Mu^um 'to the ' 
California Indian Gallery and to view the multiple medi'a^ slide show on 
California Indian Land Use. » , ' ^ ' ' 



January 19 ' . - ■ ' ' ,^ _ ' 

I gave detailed directions for a final report, each student reporting on 
his or her own tribe. This time the -report must inclufJe . title page, biM.io- 
gr^hy, iise of .quotatign ^marks , entries for inJiierviews , md ^age form, u'm 
encouraging drafts to be submitted early for friendly editing: but am duk^Lous 
about whajsher mat will h^peh. I alscf^ di^stributed a map of the rernovals to 
CS^lahona—fbr reference. Student^ vAio missed filmstrips, were instructeci to 
catch them today or tcmorrc^. The group was reminded* all remaining pag^ and 
the final report are due rpiday iTanuary 26 (last day of class before finals) . 
The class was asked to work, individually or" in groips, using ms for reference 
and resource, as heeded, until Thur^^ay. End-of^i;m do;LdirumS' have set-^in and 
pec?)le are being way too lax about coming, being an^Whea;e. n^ar on time, .and 
so forth. ' On the other hand, sane who have cut too much are catching up by 
honework, working %tra tine such as'liyich, and so on. .1 don't really j 
anticipate any full-fledged failures. ^ • . . . ' \~ ..^ ' \ ' , 



January: 20-21 

The groi53 is "pretty much running itself right ncw'^d I'm just fiefding 
.questions and remernbering how 'to J^e a reference librarian.' I'.ve been doing sotb 
^rtsf lection about the v^ole process and find I feel both good and bad about it. * 
-I feel good in that it looks ^like all stiidents wi Illegitimately pass.' I 
like being in the .ro3,e of "coach. " I cerate very nicely with' a curriculum I 
have some faith in and am even^ getting good ideas writing this log. I know 
' 11, mana^ several parts better-next time. I feel, on the^other hand, ,that 
attendance is not good enough, 'that students..-^ offeen,^ unreasonably Jate 
(even when they later are mad at therjselves. because they.missed^'^a film or trio, 
etc.y and that i 'did not require n^r^a-^pi^side^ riding. Pethapg. the ntc^t worrf- 
?crne 'thing* is that sane students in the groip dbntinue to attend no otifver class., 
Vfe'v^ ^^d several strategies to work that out; 'ftcne worked^ In the long ) 
run,,tl^fediool won't tolerate that 'situation. ^ I've listed the^requiretn^ts^ 
toi^ tfi6^fcirse and found they meet^ the English curriculim and checked thon 
for ap^PSuL with. the social studies department.. They aj^rove but* don't really 
have ^ operational curriculum 'to use as^ a guide. But I continue to have 
r^gmg feelings I ought to* try bringing^ the class along more quickly. ^ 
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. , I ; " . j ■ Miss Paul .j 

- .. ., • ' i • ' ■ 7th Grade English ; 

\ ' ' 1 . ' ' Ganado Junior High School 

* ' • V " 1 ', • ' • ' -I 

OCNC&JSICN CN "COCPEEftTICN' " ' ' . ^ ^ 

■ ;Until coniiig to Arizona last fd]|L, background in the area of C^eer 
Education was very slight." Over the fensuing months, I heard frcm.thos^ 
ar6urid<t3te- 'schobl *that ~ Career Education w^is considered to bfe an iirport^t part • 
of the' ^zaia Pii)lic School syste^. > Whfen the junior high teadiers at; Ganaio 
were given the opportunity to use th^ Native Anerican Career Education' Jtiaterials 
in their classes; I felt tfeafc thisjitoiild be scctething diffeanent to tryl Truth- 
fully, I had misgivings and felt ^lat the two weeks I was. planning to spend 
cn the. program oould likely have negative results. Fortunately, t" discovered 
my assunption to' be wrong.' • • - " . 

*Thei unit titled "Co(^ration,'j' intrigued me .fJxm the beginning. The. 
idea of iry seventh grader^ cooperating seened .\^roariously funny and yet this 
'was definitely an area that demanded schie" .tirfeand effort, initially J I 
planned to not present the unit with all of iry five classes. Later. I. decided 
that they all needed an equal opportunity to receive the guidance the unit 
might give .them. Each activity ^speared, to have sotething to^of fer most of 
my students and so for a fwo-week period/ we began Unit Two (2) . 

/ • ' " • ' 

The students were interested in the introdpction of *the unit, 'possibly 
only as a"oihange from normal class" procedures, or because they had he^d their, 
peers talk about Career Exploraticxi class offered at Ganado Junior High. The 
first activity, "Getting It Tbget^r,"' was enjoyed the most by the "classes. ' 
, They managed to abide by the rules? of silence, trying, and not grabbir^ puzzle 
pieces remarkably well, the only ^suggestion I woUld make is t6 specify- that all 
the puzzle pieces be the same eolc>r. Mine were not, but it took a vMle for • 
the. students tq^otlcse. that each'plazzle in their groip was a different color. • 
Activity Two (2) , as a f ollcw-i?> 'to first one,, was satisfactory. , *Part of" 
the time tfie^^uestipns raised .were d&ckissed in class; part of the tims^they 
were "given" as*indi^^ual writingL^^.SigrfinMrtx^ "* ' 

The role-playing involved in' tlie third activity 'was dif-ficult for many of- 
nty students, to •ocnprehend. or t:q' even "read their role sheets. They had littl^ 
idea of what the positions of the yarious.,.health=^department employees were .To 
The inclusion of the different personal p^lems also seaned a little remofe'. 
.Yet,, the "•biggest hij«rance was shyhess affki unwillihgness to discx:iss tfe *• 
assigned problem. The highest class that I' have ccnprehended the situatioh 
quite well yet, for afc^^j^t one of 'the tWo groips in even that class ] ■- , ^ - 

^ nearly 'iiTpossible. !jAs a .whole, the ■sane class were very- ' 
enthusiastic v^ien- another' possibl^' simulation of tte U. N. was iientiofei-. ' 

. The abHiiy, of, iry -highest clads to read" and comprehend a Kit more^ and 
also', a higher degree of maturity than- .perh^sVthe majority of m^ oth4r . 
daises-, was shown. tt3 be an* advantage again in Activity Four. (4) , entitled • 
'"Problems;^, Problems,, ProblSns." . These" stcdenjfe .were qui'ck to identify j Certain 



related problons tftat wpuld cone vp during class as eitter task, person-to- 
person, organization, personal, or society, i In all my classes, the subject 

• prejudice that r used, as suggested, to .explain a society prc±)lein instigated . 
sore Glass discussiop. 1 think tha[t the activities -revolving around the five 
kinds of grovp problems were worthwhile', altho\:^,on a slightly difficult level 
for the jnajority. of it^ .students. . - ' ' ' \ 

' ' ' ■ ^ . . 

' ' Activity. Five (5) was dealt with iji maihly class discussions'. , The 
_ readings, being excerpts fran various articles, needed 'more explanation than * 
given- in tte student (book. I particularly liked tte first reading about the 
sports. Iif a ^s'chool 'v*iere athletes "aire admired, it was beneficial to the 
students to be aware of diffferent cultural valies placed on sports. The"^ 
second article dealing with the fishhook factory was alsp^ood because, it 
exposed my Navajo" students to another Indian, tribe and else initiated discussion 
about their own caistons. The questions following the excerpt- from Susanne 
Anderson's Song of the Earth Spirit did not seem as related or understandable 
as the previous series of stories and questions. The. fourth article I disliked 
more and more each period that I read it, so that I did not 'use it at all • 
in the, last class. I felt ±haf it was highly slanted-a^Sinst the white culture, 
making it seen as if their fmembers ^beatjtheii: childiren unmercifully instead- 
ofvreprimanding them. ^3o^fentiQn,was made of the Indian of punishment ' 
or discipline. This. bias detracted frcm tte'jreal intent of the article to 
distinguish between assTuitptLons and 're'alistic values and custons. 

'* I must admit .that Activity ^ixriS) was sliced because of a lack of 'time. 
I presented the Triple- - A way of solving grovp conflicts to the class but ' 
crrovps were 'not rertirganized. The activity was a good concluding choice and 
with more time i^d. explanation on»iny oart, would have been more beneficial. 

Generally, 1 liked the "Ctooperation-" unit and its activities; questions, 
and follow-ups .||jThe unit proipted and gncoteaged the sti:aents to think and 
ask questions about different careers and thus, got them to look beyond the " • 
present and to view their capabilities. The unit also served as a means of 
introducing ^ey vocatularies and concepts into the English classrocm as- the 
words; cooperation, 'conflicts/awareness, analysis, action> and the-namss of --r- 
the different grovp problems werfe discussed. A suggestion that I eah offer • 
is that .this type of unit be presented over perhaps a three-week petiod with 
class tunes beim occasionally divided bet^.^ the Career Education materials 
and the rsgulaF^ubject matters. ' The, idea of the Native American Career Educa- 
tion personnel to iinplement these various units intd classroans is a worthwhile 
one depending, of course, oh*their appropriateness and the natures and - 
abilities of the students \,*io will be giving up regular class time to work 
with them. ' > ^ . .-s •. . -y , 

• ; Ccmparison between the pre-test and the^st-test will show sate degree 

Of .learning to' have occurred during the past two v^a. The students themselves 
have now at least becone aware*of ti^ 'possibilities-of 'groi^) conflicts 'and 
cooperation. • , .' vV - • 



• * ' 



\ . IpLSs Peggy Bowen 

fifth Gtade EiiglislVSocial jStudies 
* "^V. McDeritdtt Cciiibined Schcx?! 



• , "Pron Idea to -ProduJA" " ' ^ 

Thi's i^a gbod .strong unit for the teaching of sequencing . awaraiess. ^ 

The student^ seoiied td enjoy going into great detail in, their, cfllrt 
making. -The more decisions and thus, the more action the tetter. Their 
favorite chfirting. acj:ivities included the pencil sharpeningv^cj^the. water 
drinking 'sequences. ^ I had bjp of my more dramatic stvdente act out the 
activities so they were not your normal everyday actidns. I then Tiad 'the 
students chart v^t €hey had seen. 'I a;Lso used this activity to illustrate 
the fact- that not everyaae sees the- sair^ action in tte same manner. 

The cla^s sequertQss|the making ofg^, ajadleboard from the reading. 
However, we did n6t makeVcradlebokrd, (strom male feelings about wonan'^ 
work) , we did chart the_ making of a kite and ,tSen proceed to make kites and 
to fly them in a- kite contest. (Each stlJdent's only requirement was that the 
, kite had to be built accordiiig to his or her diart. If a step was left, out 
they had^to«write it in' red to remind them of the over sight. Soie charts ' 
had little red- oth^ were red all over.) . - < ; ' 

» The students enjoyed seeing.' the slides on the forest and the logging. 
Ih order- for either activity to be charted both- s*ts of slides had .to be 
shown .twige. I wDuM Have preferred to do this activity^rnext to last so * 
that an ^tual in the hand, doing scneth;Lng • activit#would have, th^inal * 
impact. " 1 ^ ■ ' . ' , • ■ ' " . , • 

The gam^hould be simple. The instructions should be in the teachers' 
book hut not thfe students, (too many v*at we should do interpretations) . 



The. mite- to date. 



.; The ide^ are gciod. The' methods to put them across -are flexible' enough 
to work or to he chaiwfed for* special sitixaticns to work. ■ ' 



Cautions. 



Therg^needs- td. ^ more , consideration to be given to the not-all^ Indian 
pj3SS3rocm» teacher. SaiErguidance.is needed' to incorporate all studente not 
Just Indi^ if these unite are-going to be used in a mixed" class "situatibn. 
-Dicorpor^te others historical background. I know^that knowledge of- conation 
•sequaicir^, contributions to a countey and etc. , is beneficial to all. . 

If ^ these ^unite are handl^i v incorrectly "thay can coi>tribute toa bad, 
■faciall/ biased ■ situation-. ^ ' . . . . ^ ■. ^ '. . ^ 



To make ycur units stlxngreriand to make the work involved appearlmore 
valid to the student leave -out the answer sheets. Instead, give more 'informa- 
tion, (especially in. the history based uiuts') , for the student to find his,;: * 
02; her cwn answer ♦ Too often a student, found the giving; of an answer too easy 
because he had ^ to do too little work' for the answer. So you 'know easy cane, 
easy go much retained* Leave the answer sheets as "possible" an^y^ers 

in the teaipr's guide only. / 

Good things pan cone of these units if you have teachers who cafe.- ,Look 
out for the by-i±fe-book teacher- dJse that teacbjer's ^idd" tx) 'pound in the 
point about using ycur cwn good sense to make each activity fit each class, ' 
not each' class made to fit each activity- ' . ^ • . • 

For this unit we took a trip to the^mercury mine and'saw the mining 
process in sequence fron the pit to the product- ■ 

(Vfe also discovered all the possible jobs related to mining and to a 
cafe in tcwn-) 



Mr. Jones. • * 

8tR Grade Scioioe 

Gapado J\iiior High School , 



"Living With the Land" 



I*"U3ed this unit with iry tWD lowsr grouped classes of fii^th -Graie Life 
Scieioe^ students. Iteading levels^ ranged fron second, through sixth grade. , 
Because of 'this, I read most of the activities, to the class. Since. we 
finished our regular text before starting the unit, oily three weeks were 
spent on it, instead of 'the» 4-6 as originally planned. r 

Personally, I thought the ecological' information was very good, but did 
. not agree with of the quot;ed statements. The illvistrations were g«od 
and 'the activities well related to eadi other and content. - ^ ^ . 

students enjoyed playing the Ecalogy game, but v^ien the ^Questions were 
or possible answers' were in a, b, p, form, students usioally bJlane cxnfused 
, and just -guefesed. at gn answer rather than try to coiprehend. ' 

"fpi Sane information contained in the unit had been stvdied earlier in the 
- 'school year, such as the terms to define 'in sane 'exercises , but itf\Jas' good 
review. . > * ' " * , • • 

. . ' ' . ' -J • . - 

Students shewed interest when- working the esffircises; 'ttdt often had 
dif f iailiy ;in distinguishing thfe ca^e^ies that tte it^* belonged in, i.e. 
/ natiaral or mian made* Because of this, they wanted to refer to the feedback 
' section and .copy, rather than t±y it on ttj^. own first. I wouM eliminate 
the feedback section' in the^ stuaents ' text. Answers could be discussed in 

class later. . 1 , , 

i ■ " 

Over-all, those students with the better' reading ' and writing' ability^ 
did shew scfne ijiprovanent on th| after questions, in the.short tine that we 
vere able tb-spend on the unitsi , ' ' •' ^ 

A f > .A. 
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rAiialyses of pre-Zposttest scores 
fof^individual i^ts' 
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84 



Unit 



' • Jobs 
r-n9i^"^e Career Fair 

85'. . 



^ 4^, Far West Laboratojcy PilQt Test 

Sanple T>re/Posttest Sumnary ecnparisons 
Pretest • * ^ - • > Posttes1; 

N ^ ^^possible average ^% 



.CocperafcLon 


14 

• 


30 


145^- 


^5 


Part of the Whole 

WDrld ' ' _ ' 
• 


7 


52 ■. 


25 


1 


Firan Idea to Prodract 


\ 

^ 12 ■ 


33 


15^2 


4? 


^^e * Gtoninuhity 


. fl6 


• '33 . 


A 


33 ' / 


•The Comiunity^ 


9 


29 

• 




' 26 , 


Putting Your 
Money to Wbirk 


9 18 


■ 28'- . 


8 


29/ 


Lan<a . 


1 7 


JO 


♦ 

> * 




Working for the 
People * , 


. 12 


35 . 






Planning 


11 . 


24* 

/ 


9 


Z7 


• 

Putting it.all 
Together 

* 


^ 11 • 


" 20 


■Ill's 

1 


•« , ft 


Getting Rea^ for 


7 


' -zo i 


.10^. 


. 52 ■ 



N = poss3(ble average % 
points sooire' oorrect 



gain 



si 5 



10 



13 



13 



18^ 



20 



12 



10' 



33 



52 



44 



38 



38 



28 



28- 



A2 



33 



22 

45'2 

If) 

r8 . 

20m 



70 

87 ' 
82 ■ 

47 ; 

46. ■ 
'71 . 



:9' 



32 ' 



.30 



^ 55- ■ 

'22 . 53' • 

iBH' SB ■ 

21 '. " 66 

22 .. . 73- ■ 



22 
59' 

» 

.35' ■ 
14 
.20. 
42 - 
17'' 
26** 
19 , 
11 • 
21 ' 



.tnis unit aomsists fi'f an apali,oatiofi aotvvtty which wa$ evaluated by observation 



N.i:t.5.C. PilofTest 
Pf ^Posttest Percentage CaipariSoris , 



Unit, 



Puetest 



» 9 



N 



average 
scx>re % 



Posttest 



N = 



^average 
scx)re % 



gain 



,f Gooperatio^ — 



• Part of tte. Whole 
• Wbrld 

I Exom^ Idea to 
j Prodtct 

The Carmunity 

^^^^ 

The OcOTminity 

In Transition ' 

{ y ' 

'^Putting your^' . 
MDn^ to ' . % » * 

Liviri^with ^ 
the Land" 



11 
10 



^5- 



11 



10 



.11 



31 



20 



31 



26 



18 



: 28 



12 
10 
11 
13 

10 



42 



41 



45 



52 



11 ■ ^ i6 



20,5 



11 



21 



'14 



20. 



46 



■ . 18 ■ 



i " ^ ' ■ . . ^ A 

E. ^ Technical ' Review ' . / ^ 



5 foi-*'. 



' The^teajChers guide and student booklet for each^unit 
was s\lbmitted to a technical critique considering the fo 
iowing major iteijis: 

a. content -appropriateness ^ \ . 

b. - outcomes/objectives ' 

c. adequacy and consis'tenci^ of materials 

d. use of sound learning theory 
■ e. versatility of materials and procedures 

f. organiza^tion 
'.g; format and style . ^ • 

h. practicality, coftductability . 

i. social^insensitivity . 

j. adiequacy^of career cluster coverage 

' - ^ \ ^ 

adequacy of level of job distribution" 

/ • ■ • ' 

occupation sex stereotype • 




•m* . c$ireer concept coverage * . 
. time and, cost cons ideation 

• ' >'^^^* ot resource listing * ^ • 

pw <,^reports of pre\^ious use and/or pilot testing, /j 

* - . • ' ' W 

/ • q. orientation and training materials and procedures, 



ERIC 



nineteen concerns, the follov/ing procedures were used: 



r . re'poxating^ materials * and .procedures . ' ^ 
8. ' assessment matemals ,ai;^d |)rocedures " v. • . . '.^^ 



. ' In order to in3Vire an adequate review tot each of the 




Step 

In tfthe. first f/fia'Qing. of the rii^Jerlals, the reviewer , 
cofepieted an opea ended form (Unit Tephnical Review- 
Apppndix C) on each lesson, noting an^ prqbleias iden- 
tified as well as suggested "revision' ide^s. In this . 
critique, .the^reviewer considered item^ a^- through^ i." 
as fisted oh the prevrous pdge/ In addition rother^ 
.concerns were notQd directly on; the side margins of 
the actual unit. , \ r> - 



Step Two ;* ^ « "^^^^^ ~ ^ ' 

In a second reading ofi.each unit/ th^ reviewer com- . " - * 
* pie ted aVform on :se\?erai: aspects^ (it^s "3 • through^mj ' . ' • 

- * < ^ 'yT - ' I ' , ^ ^ ' ./u 

. regarding unit cover age /{ Appendix ^ • %A frequency:, 
count of ^caree^ cluster, l^vel bf*^6cdu^ations , .and . . . " . 
/ male/f einale pccupati^onll listing- "wafi^ obtained • In 
tion, the .re^^iwer identified major 'career ele-/- 

ments-. iV which ^the\unit' -.related* 
"* * ''k ^ 

Step Three ; ' ~ v /• . 

In a third readi*n^"o^jeach imit, reviewer idfenti- 
fi^d those rfcburces whxch W^;;i2§±t have 

in-order to teach the^uni't as/wej^l as tJfose resources/ 

• - » - * * - ' ^ _ j 

which would be.. ni^j|J^ to have but not mandatory • . /' 



►(Apjpendix E) ' / . r 




ERIC : •/< * -90, ^ ' - 
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\of the farm entitled Technical Checklist for Review- 
' * ing Instructional Products • (Appendix F) . This in-' 

strtmient;* cov^ered items c, e, f, n,'P, ^q^^and r* 
Some of these items were also covered in Step One* 

'Step. Five ; * ^ * < . 

*, The assessment linstriimeiats (item s^^ were the last 
set of material critiquedk The reviewer .completed 
%he forms titled Technical Review of ,Evklua\ion Tools 
for Each Unit ' - Part I Part IT (Appendix G) • On 
\ Part 'I., the "reviewer noted where each test it'em re- 
lated to ''the' material and judged its adequacy > In_ 
. , / addition'^ the pre- and posttests items were compared 
for repl'ication quaflitles. . On Part 11, the reviewer 

. * .noted if there wer,e^ areas which had not > been tested* 

» • '♦'. 'v..* 

' .' I • ' k\ 

-\(rtiich it Woul^ appear were imppr.tAnt enough for test- 

\tL -* ^3^9 • Also, a ^ud^fement was made^wHether some areas- 

whicii W'fere being- tested perhap&'shbuld not 'be tested. 



Step> Six :' ^ ' . ^ 



"The reviewer then completed section 2 of the f orm en-*^ 
' ' * titled Technical Checklist for ReviewiT>q Ijistructional • - 

Products (Appendix P) • »^ , \^ * i ' 

, , /. \ " V, \ ^ ' / 

* step Se\^en> / .* .'v ' ^' ' - 

. - . ^ ^ ^"7"^ " \ *i ' ^ .4'- .* i 

The reviewer looted pn .aj separate* piece of pjiper any 

^ ^' ' ' • . y ' . * • ' * ^ . '^ " T"' ' - * 

. . ' . 'Additircnal concerns, or 'commits which were'^ rtot-xroviered 

« J " ' -«^ih' ateipsA one .through' six. . * ^ " ''v^ * * 
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■ UNIT V 'the community IN TRANSITION 

■i ■ ' . 

^ - Overall, Unit .V. is a very good unit in\erms of moti- 

' i ■ . ■ 

vating activities^ students utilizing classroom skills, to. 

solve reaf problems / aM group problems. The unit does k 



• goo*^job in looking* at, several dimensio'ns of one's job; 
, •ej.g.,,^^ aoisivity ,? students are exposed t6 the thoughts, a 
person is having when he/she is considering an occupation. 
These . are not the "usual" considerations /'but the psycho- 
logio^l dimensions, social- dimensions , and those areas to" 
^ yhlch students are not exposed. Unit V also encqurages 

^ ***** „ 

students to study with de^Jth, future societ'al-^ need^and- ^~ 
■ \ . ♦ • . • •• 7 ' .v\ • ' . 

growth patterns.- , i-. 4'.. . . t- • . 

• VPi^ V'st.evaluation' procedure is different than has 

> ^ i , ■ ' ■ -IN . • , 

' ;^been utilized in.^ny other ^unlf. .Th^-stu^^ts cri-ti(^e 
, - each-;;other's products/ with .respect to its lability to be • 
y ^- ^^^cf^: i^.:to a real life setting. The pre-) ^od posttesV' 



couiat|o, a-bstt^ job ^assessing students Aowledge of the" / ' 
I i^atej^^^lrr:-,;^^. example nbt assess stu-^ 

^^ehts I^^^gs^and should be;^Vewritten.'''« 'Basitfally the ' ' 
^ tesl is soTj^nJ^?and wfell written. The unit ,^lso does a' good ' .■• 

: • ■ - J^entd^ing, Utilization of- coiira^^ 

J V ' • i * ■ •>!- \ - " - ^ • ^ 

j - cording to ;^e tea6h#,rs anfl reviewefrs, this is one \f the 

,%tt^r .unit^^^^ the seri'ps. - ^ ' - . . 

. The following pr.eabnis; specific ar^eas of.jconcern and . 
s'^glested.r^Yisibns. * * ' " ' ° - • ■ •' > 
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Location of Concern' 



Concern 



Foreword, paragraph 3' 



N 

^Page 18> Exercise s'A / 
^ . Gameboard, 'psrge Ip 

Cage. 18, Exercise 2 



I 

Ul 



f 



\ 



Page 20, Scoting \ 



v. 
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In an earlier unit, attention was 
made to what was believed to be 
.an inacciirate statement. Reasons 
.were given for believing the * 
•statement to be. inaccurate,, This 
unit reinforces that belief. Th^e 
statement in question is: ' "In 
thesp, comirtiunities^, as^ri underde- 
veloped^^. independeH|fe. " ^ 

Does'^ot list where studentS 
studies^ definitions previously. ^ 

Page nuhO^er 'is 'missing. / ^ 



a) /thj. Si. would be an opportunity, 
•/ for. *stud4nts to d6 th^ exer- 
' cise'i individually, , i . . 
)r-t±«Tatrt±vity does not^utilize 
J -enoi^h meSia. 



Many students may have limited, 
abilities in math, ^\ 

■ r ■• 
. ■• ^ . .. 
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Si^g^ested Revision 



Now read paragraph 2 in Procedure oh Page 
17, and paragraph 2, Activity 1, Exercise 
2 on page 42. If the suggested revision 
was not considered then, it should be now 
and the Eorew6rd^in each ujiit changed. 
See^ also, pi^ge 10", Introducing the Book , 
paragraph 2, last ' sentence . ' _r~ '• 



-Bhit 1, Activity 1 • • ^ 
Uni-t 1, Actlvi.ty 5 ° . . . ^ 

j ' • ' • • r ' 

•p|ig'e numbers ehquld be •^4-27> • * 

A^d. the; following paragraph^ Yqu wish 
tp^ape recotd "The Basketmakets'' oh a 
casset te rec order so that '"students may , ' 
fifar it on an'^ihdividual jSasis". rather Hian 
5l^total. grouj^. bksis. -This could be a'val-' 
w^le readingJ sxsrpise if/, the studejit fol- 
lows his/her -writtenfiacri^t as h^/she hears 
t|^g^ "recording-. • ■ . ^ ■ i 

H|v^;ah "expert" -in each droup tally the 
"Individual T^Uy sheets. J . * y » . 
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Location af Concern 



Concern 



•Suggested Revision 



Page 21, Scoring 

'Pag-e 22 , Ea^ercise 4 ; 
last paragraph 

Page 22, Additional 
Activities 



Page 30 , .Exercise 
Title 

^ Page 36 , Exercise 
i^* Title 

Page 46, Exercise 
• . Title' • ' ' 

• /Page 52, Exercise 
Title 

Page 56, niunber 10 



Page 47, Exercise ^3, 
last .line, page. 48, 

Page 47,' Exercise 3, 
paragraph 2 
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-Usina the blackboard to demon-^ 
str^te the use of scoring • sheets 

Need to go- over answers . in> class 



■ If these three thing's are listed 
as -additional -aptivities, they 
Should be related to the Activi^ 
ty 1' objective* ^ Taking the .class 
on a hike or making a diorama may 
not add to purpose. 

Does^not .tell what'the student 
is to do, ' . , 

.Does not tell what the 'student 
is to 4o.' «• ^ ' 

poes not tell what the student 
is to do."' . • ' 

-pdes not tell what the st:udent' 
is to do. - I 

The g-ame migh^be rather slow. 



Page number is' missing. 
Typographical' erroy "you". 

4 ^' ' * 




Make a transpai'ency for this demonstration. 
Instructor goes over answers- in class. 



.Eliminate last t^o suggestions or rela'^te 
to. objective in sorae^way. 



Exercise 1, Re^d arid Answer: ^ History' of 
Golden Valley . ^ / ^ 

Erfer.cise 2, Reading: Jimmy Bowman Comes 
Home'* , ' . ' - 

Exercise 1,^ J^ead and Answer: Qroving into 
a City, . 

, , ' t • 

Exercise 2, flaying' a Gamec ^ O^he Arrow 
Express Service 

What' about the' possibility of uslrig 3 or 4 
dice.-instead of 2, so the "driver/* would ' 
get gag faster? ^ \ \ 

Page number 'is 49. ' 



Should read !'jour". 
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Locatjion.of Concern 



Concern 



Page" 48", paragraph 



Page 59 , .Objective' 



4 



Page 59-60, Procedure 



Page 60, Exercise 1, 
last paragraph. 



Page, 60, Exercise 2, 
,see page 61. 



r 



Page 60^ Exercise 2, 
see page 61, sub- v 
section 4 

Page 61, Exercise 3, 
see page 62 

•Page .62 , Additional 
Activities 
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Scpring of game - students are' 
not told how .many trade cards 
are . in- a set. 

Nee^s revision. 



Extend, use, of examples. 



Option regarding a generaf, class 
discussion. 



Sentence,- "You prol^abilv should 
_ -ling afhd the 

pic^re." 



discuss the reading the 



"If you wish, ask students to 
write a short. .questions. " 



U&e of the word ' "Anglo. " 



The use of . . . 



Should read, "...but when you have ^^11 
three cards in the set..." 



1^'^^""^-''^^^ described «?ssible cul'tur- 
al dharige, resulting from gi^n dnvironmen- 
Jfi^'^^^^^e /describe similarities and. -- 
dlff^rences of hunter-gatherer and agricul- 
tural -culture's. ' ... 

The instructor should mention all land "add 
other examples of seasonal or other envi- 
ronmental adaptions. , . . ♦• ' ' 

The ins^tructor, should have a "general class 
discussion." . ^ 

* 

Remove the option, probably. , and discuss 
the reading and the .picture. ' 
7 • 

Provide the students with an opportunity 
,to wri,te the essay. * 



Could you use "non-Indian"? 



The instructor should -encouraVe" and provide 
students with opportunities i<b participate 
m any and all of these Addit ional Activi-" 
ties. • - . — ' 



Locatibuji o^f Concern 



Concern 



^ Page. 65, Actdvi-ty 2/ 
line 5 ' 

Pagd 70^,^ Activity 2 



Page 74, point. 6 



Suggested Revision 



Page 75, Comirtittee * 
Members Instructions, 



a 
. I 

CO 



Page 81^ -exercise 1, 
see page 82 



Page^^I,^ Exercise 1, 
see ^ page 82 



\Page 82, Exercise -3 



Page, a3. Additional. 
Activities 
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hardy" ttt no such' word. 

' ■' ^ • 

Sex bias,, "so th^ people of the 
clan ar^d their villager wives..." 
implies that the people of the 
c-lan are all men. , • 

This is, confusing to have this * 
•point (instructions to students) 
at close of Phil Reno's article. 

.It seems that the committee mem- 
bers 'Qo hot^ have, enough informa- 
tion to make a 'decisioti about 
how m^ny .;s tores ar6 needed,- (for 
example). How can* the Housing' 
Advisor decide whether single 
family houses, apartments, etc., 
would be iriore". apjiropriate. 

.The [effect of EurcAearis' 
changing lifestyl^ " 



hearty 



"So the. people of the .cl^n, with their 
children born j.n the village., "move 'south. - , " 



Sthrt point 6 6n_ a new^pagej 



IS", oh 



Us.e of the -identification "white 
m'an" here and 8 other' 61 aces in 
the Student Booklet. ' 



Add: '^hez.lifestyl^ was changing als6 - 
because of th'e influences of the. "Latinos" 
to the south. 

Could you, use' "non-Indian.-" • ' r 



The optic^n, '"You ,shoulql probably 
go over the answers in clasa;" 

The use of Additional Activities. 



.3;\ would helpful if the" answers 



discussed in class. 



were 



The instructor should" encourage interested 
and energetic students to participate in 
any and all of. the Additional Activities 



Location of Concern 



Coixqern 



Page 84-, Exercise ! 

Page 84, Exercise 1, 
S€^ page 86 

Page 92, Activity 3, 
linp 3 

Page 104, Exercise 1 

^ r 

• . . . • 

t 

Page' 103, Objective . 



Page 10 4 -105, Gahie 
materials preparation 

•Page 106, Exercise' 3 
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.The ^entsr^ce, "They had- a difffer- 
enfc religion. " 

I^efer^nce to Spanish colonics anc 
churches. ; 



B.I. A. may not be recognized by 
all participants. 

The three requirements of a city* 
are not as steadfast as the book 
impliesN / 



Needs revision. 



Game materials will tear' easily. 

t 

Use of "Anglo" is offensive. . 



Suggested Revi'sion . 



Actu^ly, they ' had many differeiit religions 



For purposes of this exercise no- churches 
or missions may have been close by, but the 
instructor should remind .the students' that 
, dozens of missions were established" in the 
Southwest. They have endured and, Indians 
may have been among the principle benefi- 
ciaries . ' • - 

Should read K' "Bureau of Indian Affairs . " . 

, Add the following:" '"Direct 'student atten- 
tion "to the statement, which' names the thr6e 
requirements for a city's existence. Chal- 
lenge them to test the statement's validity 
e-.g. ; Can V.ou think of.. a city which does ■ 
not have a lot of natural resources?- How 
large is a large^population?" ' 

l-^e student -will describe what factory ' 
•Tiight exist for a small tqwn to. change to 
a city; and contrast the way people' meet • 
ne^ds in small tbwn vs. city. ■ * 

Cover game materials with clear contact 
paper. ' • . • 

Use word, "non-Indian:, " ^ ^ ^ ' 



Loeation of Concern 



Concern 



Page 107, paragraph 2 



Page 133^ (map) 



Page 142, "Opinion 
Question" 




"While it is possible that wdinen 
might serve as drivers, in such c 
situation it is more likely that 
■women' would contribute to cleri- 
cal services." This' is not a 
true statement. ' . 

There are markings on the twap 
which need explanations. . 



This "opinion ^question's" signifi- 

.P-ies in.'the fact, th-at 'it 
a^ks. students to decide whether 
men or women are suitable for the 
fiftfen occupations listed. The 
presence of this question- in the 
activity im'plies that" some of the 
occupations listed are not." suit- 
. able for, men Ot women. 



Eliminate' statement' ^om iinit* 



Themaps need a scale to define the fo] 
lowing 'symbols: ... 




This ite/' should be eliminated from the' 
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-Iiocation oT Concern 



Coivcern 



Page 1.52, Exercise. 1 

• Page 152, Exercise 2, 
(see" page'isB) gub- 
'section . 4* ' * ' 

Page 152. S. . - 



Page. 155, Additional 
''Activities 



Page 150 , Ob jectdve 



'Page 153^, Exercise 1, 
paragraph 5 



Page 154, Exercise 2 
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.The option,* "you may wish to 
sdiscuss the answers in'cl^lss." * 

, Sentence ~ "if\ you' oan, give^ 
iocal examples . J. " 

."If possible, have a copy of *^ 
Indian Industrial Parks for'stu- 
^dents to^ook at." - . 

These are excellent as ^re. the 
others in this entii:e. unit . . 



Needs- to be clarified. 



Some teachers may not under.s.tan(J 
that. several committees will be 
working on tfhe same problem.- ' ' 



This activity is so'phisticated 
and takes ^ great 'deal of inds: 
pendent conceptualizing oh- the 
part of the learner* 



.Suggested Revision * , 
^- — A> ^ ^ ^ : 



Remove the option r "Discuss the answers 
In class . " . ' ' • ' , 

Encourage the students tp' collect pic-^ i . 
^ures Vf . . . c ^ - ^ . . 

The instructor should. Tnak6 every effort 
' tof get -it or paraphrases should h^e in * , ' 
the* Guide.- . ' « . " , ' ' ^ 

Encourage and provide^ Students with opppr- 
tjini^ties to* eiigage in ^ny^ 6r all of these 
activities. .. - * ' . ^ 

Th^ *stud^nt will con&truct'-*^and "then eval- 
uate a' plan for 'a., new communi^ty, given a 
'ro^le pla^ying situatibn. ' ; ^ • 

Add the* fpllowihg after sentence^ two of-/ ' 
.paragraph 5: • VO^ course., you will have' 
-several icjentical .commit't'ees working deV. 
•L^peridipg on the number of students in your' ♦ 
classroom." * ' . ; 

Alternative activities for tKe'^slower learn 
need to be suggested. x ' A^d^ the .following* 
paragraph at the end of exerci-se -.two -sug-^ ^ 
gfestion, "This, .activity d^in be very meaning, 
ful for students, particularly tho^e" who 
hav.e had a 'background of SQme'";kind in th-is 
area? The activities encourage the student 
to# think independejitly. Vou may wish to 
have 'less motivated students, ocr thbpe wHo- 
need more structure ,in learning, erivironrttent 
.do alternative activities; e.g., act. as \ 
assistants -to .committee members, So researc 
for/ committee. mOTibers , etc.". » ' * 



SCHOOLS IVHICH WILL -BE GIV£^ COPIES OP THE INDIAN ' 
CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS DEVELOPED- BY THE FAR-\VEST' 
LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT- 



Standing Rock Indian . School 
Fort Yates', M) 58538 ' 

Wahpeton Indian School 
Wahpeton, ND 58075 

Cheyenne-Eagle Butte Ind. Sch. 
Eagl e- Butte SD -57627 V 

Flandreau Indian School 
Flandreau, S. D. 57028- . 

0<;-ia3a Indian School 

Pine Ridge, S, D\ 57770 . ' 

Albuquerque Indian School 
1000 Menaul Blvd., NW j 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87107 
' • - « ' — ^ 

Concho • Indian School 
Concho, ok ^73022 

Chilocco Indian School 
Chilocco, OK 74635 ' 

Bort Sill Indian School 
Lawton, OK 73501^ 

Greasewood Boarding School 
Ganado., AZ 86505 

Upper Kaib.eto Boarding School 
Tonalea, AZ 86044 

Kayenta Boardijig Scho,ol 
^Kayenta, AZ 86033 . 

Kinlighee Boarding School 
Ganado, AZ 8^505 

Leupp Boarding School 
Winslow, AZ 86047 

Many Farms High School 
Many Farms, AZ 86503 



\ 



Riverside Indian School 
' Anadarko, OK 75005" 

Boque Chitto Indian School 
. Rt. 2 

Philadelphia, Miss. 393?p'. 

^Conehatta Indian Scliool 
Gonehatta , Jliss . 390 57 

Choctaw- Central Indian 'School 
Philadelphia, Miss. 39350 

Mt. Edgecumbe Boarding School 
Mt. Edgecunibe, ALaska_ 9983^. 

Sen eea* Indian School 
Wyahdotte, OK ' 7437»0*' 



Sequoyah Jrtdian SchodlX^ 
Tahlequah, OK 74464 ^ 

Chinle BoardiTig School* 
Many -Farpis, AZ' 86503 ' 

Dilcon Boarding School 
^ Winslow/ AZ 860*47 • 

Tohatchi Boarding School. 
Tohatchi, N-.M.* 87325 

Wingate Boardijrg." School 
Ft. Wingate, N.M. 87316 

Wingate High School 
Ft. Wingate, N,M. 87316 
^ , ^ * » 

Intermountain Indian School 
^Brigham City, Utah 8^4302 ' 

Keains Canyon Boarding School* 
4Ceams Canyon, AZ "86304 



Phoenix Indian School 
Box 7188 ' . / 
Phoenix; AZ 85011' *' 



Tuba City High .School 
' 'Tuba City, AZ '86045 • 

Shonto* Boarding School 
Shonto, Xz 86044 ' • ^ 

r 

Teecno&pos Boarding School 
Teecnospos, AZ 86514 

^ « • 

.■ Toyei Boarding School 

■ Ganado, AZ 86^5' ' . 

Tuba 't^ty Boarding School 
Tuba city, AZ- ' 8604 5 

Chuslca Boarding School 
Tohatchi, N.M. 87325 

Crownpoint Boarding' Schpol 
Crompoint, N*.M. 87313 ;. 

Dzilth-^Na-O-Dilth-Hle School 
• BloomfieW, 87413. 

Sanos^fcs^ Bbardin^ School 
Sh^prock, N.M.' 87420 

Shiprock Boarding School 
Shiprock, N.M. 87420 ^ 

Toadlena Boarding School 
• Toadlena, N.M. 87324 

Lower Brule Day School' 
Lower Brule, So. Dak. 57548 

Crazy Horse Pay School 
Wanblee, So. Dak. 57577 

Loneman £)ay School 
Oglala,'So. Dak. ^ 57764 

Porcupine Day School 
'Porcupine, So. Dak. 57772 » 

Little Eagle Day School 
Little Eagle, So. Dak. 



Santa Rosa BJA School 
Sells, AZ 8S634 



Theodore Roosjevelt BIA School 
Ft. Apache/ AZ 85926 

Stewart Indian School ^ 
Stewart, Nevada' 89437 * 

Sherman Indian Ha^h School 
Riverside, Calif. 'a2503 . 

Chemawa Indian School 
Chohawa, Oregon 97306 , 

Bridger Day School ■ 
\ • Howes, S. Dale. 57748 

Cherry Creek Day School 
Cherry Creek,' S. Dak. 576^2 

Red Scaffold Day School 
Faith, So. Dak. 57626. 

Whit^ Horse Day School' . 
White Hors'e, So.. Dak. 57661 

Twin Buttes Day School 
Hallida>j^ North Dakota ^8636 - 

White- Shield Day Schpol . 
Roseglen, N. .Dak. 58775 

American Horse Day School-, 
Allen, So. Dak. 57714 . " . 

Litt-le Wound Day School ' ' 
Kyle, So. Dak. 57752 

Manderson Day School, _ 
Manderson,- So. Dak. ' 57756 

Bullhead l)ay School 
;, Bullhead, So. -Dak. 57621, 

- Turtle Mountain Community School 
Belcourt, No. Dak. 58315 . " • 
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Isleta RIA School 
Is^eta, N.M.. 87022 " 

Sari Felipe BIA School '■ 
ALgpdones,' N. M.' ^700'l 

Cherokee Central ; 
Cherokee, N. C. 28719 



Red water Day School 
Carthage, Miss-'. 39051 ' 



Akiak' 



Day School 



Akiakl Alaska 99552 

» 

Barter jTsland 

Bart ei/ Island, AK -99747 

Bre^i'g ^!ission 

^Tffevig Mission, AK 99563 

Chifomak Day School 
Chifomak, AK 99561 

* Eek Day School ' 
Eek; AK 99578 

Emmonak Day School 

• Enmonak, Alaska , 

Golovin Day School 
Golovin, AK 997G2 

Grayling Day School 
Grayling, AK 99590 

Kalskag Day School . . 
JCalskag^ AK 99607 

Kiana Day School 
Kiana, AK 99749 

Klukwan Day School 

Klukwan, AK 99831 - ' ^ 

Kotzebue Day Schodl ^ . 
Kotz^ebue*, AK 99752 - 

Kwigiilingok Day School 
'Kwigillingok,-'AK 9962? 

Mekoryuk Day School 
Mekoryuk, AK 99630 



1:10 

if 
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LagunaBIA 'School 
Lagun^T^y ^lex. 87026 

Zia BIA School 

San Ysidro, N.M.. 87053 



Chitimacha Day School < 
'X-- Jeanerett, LA 70 544 " 

Akiacliak Da>' ScKool 
Akiachak, Alaska .99551 

Alakanuk.Day School 
Alakanuk, • Alaska 99^554 

Beaver Day School 
Beaver, Alaska 99724,. 

Chevak Dav Schpol 
- Chevak,. AK 99561 • 

Diomede Day School 
' Diomede, AK . 99762 

t 

* Elim-Day School 
EliiTi, AK 99739* 

. 'Gambell Day School 
^ Gambell, ^AK^^ 99742 
t 

Goodhews Bay 
^ Goodnws Bay, AK 99589 

Hooper Bay Day -School 
^Hooper Bay, Alaska 99604\ 

Kasigluk Da^Mchooi - 
Kasigluk, AK 99609 

Kipnuk Day School ^ * 
Kipnuk, AK 99614 • 

Kotlik Day School 
Kotlik, AK 9962a; 

Kwethluk Day School 
Kwethluk, AK 99621 , ' 

^ Lower of Kalskag School * 
Lower Kalskag, AK 99626 

' Mountain Village School 

• Mountain Village, AK' 99632 



/iSlapakiak Day, School - \ 
'Nap&kiak, 'AK^ 99634 

' Newtek Day School 
^ewtok, 'AK 99636 

I^apitchuk Day School 
.f^apitchuk, AK 99641 

Pilot. Station 

Pilot' Station, AK 9965Cf . 

Stj^ Michael Day School 
St. Micha.el/AK 99659* ' 

Scainmon Bay Day School • 
^Scaimon ^ay, AK 99662 • 

Shaktoolik Day Schoal ' . ' 
ShaktooMk, AK 99^71 ^ > ^ 

Stebbins Ray School 
Stebbins, AK 99671 ■ ' 

Tetlin pay School 
T^tlin-, AK 9^779 y^' 

Tuliiksak Day School 
Tuluksak, AK 99679 . • ; 

•Unalakleet Day School 
Unaljlkleet, AK 99684 

WainWri'ght Day School 
Wainwright , AK 99782 

Cibecue Day School 
Cibecue, AZ 85901 
\ • . 

Hotevilla Day School ' 
Hotevilla, AZ 86030 

Mandaree Day School ^ " 
New, Town, Dak. 58763 ' 

« 

St. Francis Day School 

St. Francis, S. Dak. . 57572 

Ramah Navajo. 

Ramah, N. U.' 87521. , 



Napaskjak Day School 
^apa^kiak, AK 99635 

Nightmute Day School ' 
Toksook Bay, AK 99637 

Oscarville D^y School 
< • Napaskiak, AK 99635 

Quinhagak Day School 
Quinhagak, AK 99655 ' 

Savoonga Day School ^ 
Savoonga,, AK '99769 

Sha*geluk Day' School 
Shageluk; AK 99665 ' 

Sheldon Point D6y School 
Sheldon Point, AK 99666 

t 

Tanunak Day School 
Tanunak,. AK 9968,1 

Toksook Bay Day School 
• Tpksoon Bay, AK 99637 

Timtutuliak Pay -SchooJ! 
. ■ Timtutuliak, 'AK 99680 
^ . . , 

Venetie Day School . ' 

Ven'et^e, AK 99781 ' • . 

Cove Day. School 
Shiprock, N. Mex.> 87420 

Hopi Day School * ^ 
, Oraibi, 'a2 86039 - ^ ' 

Crow- Creek Day' School ' - 
■ Ft;. Thompson, S. Dak" 57339 

. Theodore Jamerson Day School 
Bismarck, N.-Dak. 58501 

Ojibwa Day - School 
. Pelcourte, N. Dak. 58316 

Hammon Day School 
Haimion, OK 73650 • 



• .Busby; Day School , 
, Busby, Montana ^59016 

Rough Ftock Day School" 
Chinle, AZ 86503 



Wyoming Day School 
Ethete, IVyoming 82520 
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